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BUILDING A STRONGER ECONOMY: 
SPURRING REFORM AND INNOVATION 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Wednesday, March 3, 2010 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and Labor 
Washington, DC 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:33 a.m., in room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. George Miller [chairman of 
the committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Miller, Kildee, Payne, Andrews, Scott, 
Woolsey, McCarthy, Tierney, Kucinich, Wu, Holt, Davis, Grijalva, 
Bishop of New York, Loebsack, Hirono, Hare, Clarke, Courtney, 
Shea-Porter, Fudge, Polls, Pierluisi, Sablan, Titus, Chu, Kline, 
Petri, McKeon, Castle, Sender, Biggert, Guthrie, Cassidy, Hunter, 
Roe and Thompson. 

Staff Present: Tylease Alii, Hearing Clerk; Jeff Appel, Senior 
Education Policy Advisor/Investigator; Andra Belknap, Press As- 
sistant; Calla Brown, Staff Assistant, Education; Jody Calemine, 
General Counsel; Jamie Easteau, Senior Education Policy Advisor; 
Denise Eorte, Director of Education Policy; Ruth Friedman, Senior 
Education Policy Advisor; David Hartzler, Systems Administrator; 
Ered Jones, Junior Legislative Associate, Education; Sharon Lewis, 
Senior Disability Policy Advisor; Sadie Marshall, Chief Clerk; Ri- 
cardo Martinez, Policy Advisor, Subcommittee on Higher Edu- 
cation, Lifelong Learning and Competitiveness; Charmaine Mercer, 
Senior Education Policy Advisor; Alex Nock, Deputy Staff Director; 
Lillian Pace, Policy Advisor, Subcommittee on Early Childhood, El- 
ementary and Secondary Education; Kristina Peterson, Legislative 
Fellow, Education; Rachel Racusen, Communications Director; 
Julie Radocchia, Senior Education Policy Advisor; Alexandria Ruiz, 
Administrative Assistant to Director of Education Policy; Melissa 
Salmanowitz, Press Secretary; Ajita Talwalker, Education Policy 
Advisor; Dray Thorne, Senior Systems Administrator; Mark 
Zuckerman, Staff Director; Stephanie Arras, Minority Legislative 
Assistant; James Bergeron, Minority Deputy Director of Education 
and Human Services Policy; Kirk Boyle, Minority General Counsel; 
Casey Buboltz, Minority Coalitions and Member Services Coordi- 
nator; Allison Dembeck, Minority Professional Staff Member; Amy 
Raaf Jones, Minority Higher Education Counsel and Senior Advi- 
sor; Barrett Karr, Minority Staff Director; Alexa Marrero, Minority 
Communications Director; Susan Ross, Minority Director of Edu- 
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cation and Human Services Policy; Mandy Schaumburg, Minority 
Education Policy Counsel; and Linda Stevens, Minority Chief 
Clerk/Assistant to the General Counsel. 

Chairman Miller. A quorum being present, the committee will 
come to order. 

This morning we will be conducting a committee meeting so that 
members of the committee can have a conversation with the Sec- 
retary, and the Secretary can present his views and goals for the 
Department. 

And, Mr. Secretary, I want to welcome you to the committee and 
thank you for joining us. This is your second appearance before this 
committee. Last May you came and gave us an overview of Presi- 
dent Obama’s education agenda from cradle to career. You dis- 
cussed the administration’s unprecedented commitment to 
incentivizing education reforms through the Race to the Top pro- 
gram. You told us about the administration’s 2010 budget which 
proposed groundbreaking initiatives to improve early education, 
college access and completion. 

Under your direction the Department of Education since has 
made tremendous progress in these goals. The Recovery Act funded 
300,000 education jobs, supporting teachers, librarians, and coun- 
selors. The carrot approach of Race to the Top has already proven 
to be a catalyst for change. Forty States and the District of Colum- 
bia have applied to compete by focusing on data-driven reforms 
that will strengthen the quality of teachers, standards, assess- 
ments, and help turn around struggling schools. We will hear more 
about this from you today. 

Last fall with your help and support, the House passed President 
Obama’s proposal to originate all new Federal student loans 
through the reliable, cost-effective Direct Loan Program. The Con- 
cessional Budget Office estimates that this will save about $87 bil- 
lion over 10 years. We will use these savings to raise the bar for 
early learning, transform community colleges, modernize schools 
and make historic investments in student aid. Many colleges are 
already taking steps to offer Direct Loans to better protect students 
from the shaky credit markets. We hope that the Senate will soon 
take the decisive action on behalf of millions of families by voting 
to make college affordable and invest in students and taxpayers in- 
stead of the banks. If Congress wants to show we are serious about 
changing Washington, this bill is a great place to start. 

Today you are here to tell us about how you and we can build 
a stronger economy by providing our students with the knowledge 
and skills they need to compete globally. For the second year in a 
row. President Obama’s budget reflects the innovative vision for 
education. It requests $4.5 billion increase over last year for the 
Department of Education and $2.5 billion increase for early edu- 
cation in Health and Human Services, a signal of his belief that the 
stronger the education is vital to student success down the road. 

It calls for fixing the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
currently known as No Child Left Behind, and sets aside a billion 
dollars if Congress reaches that goal. It calls for Congress to enact 
the Student Aid and Fiscal Responsibility Act. 

And, Mr. Secretary, as you have said so many times to this com- 
mittee, we need to educate our way to a better economy. I think 
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these proposals help us achieve that goal. However, too many of 
our students are not reaching their full academic potential through 
no fault of their own. They are not being taught to the same rig- 
orous standards as their international peers. They also aren’t get- 
ting a strong foundation in math, science and other innovative 
fields. College Presidents tell us that high school graduates aren’t 
ready for college, and business leaders and CEOs tell us they can’t 
find workers who are trained for the jobs for the future. 

It is time to finally do something about the education crisis in 
this country that impacts our competitiveness and our position as 
the leader in the global economy. President Obama has set a crit- 
ical goal for producing the most college graduates in the world by 
2020. To get there we will need to reform ESEA so that it fulfills 
the promise of an excellent education for every student that pre- 
pares them for the rigors of college and good jobs. 

In recent years a seismic shift has been happening in our schools 
and in our conversation about education. There is now a willing- 
ness to consider ideas just a few years ago that were controversial, 
such as performance pay. There is now an understanding that you 
can give States and districts the room to innovate without watering 
down accountability or standards. 

Several weeks ago we announced that we are moving forward 
with a bipartisan and open and transparent effort to overhaul our 
Nation’s education laws. We will seek input from all stakeholders 
who share our serious interest in improving our schools. And we 
will look to you throughout this process, Mr. Secretary. You have 
already shown tremendous leadership, and you have revitalized the 
Department. You have established that the status quo is no longer 
acceptable. We look forward to continuing working with you to en- 
sure top-notch education and all of the opportunities it promises for 
every student in America. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Miller follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. George Miller, Chairman, 

Committee on Edueation and Labor 


Good morning. 

Secretary Duncan, thank you for joining us for your second appearance before this 
Committee. 

Last May, you gave us an overview of President Obama’s education agenda, from 
cradle to career. 

You discussed the administration’s unprecedented commitment to incentivizing 
education reforms through the Race to the Top program. 

You told us about the administration’s 2010 budget, which proposed 
groundbreaking initiatives to improve early education and college access and com- 
pletion. 

Under your direction, the Department of Education has since made tremendous 
progress on those goals. 

The Recovery Act funded 300,000 education jobs, supporting teachers, librarians 
and counselors. 

The carrot approach of Race to the Top is already proving to be a catalyst for 
change. 

Forty states and the District of Columbia have applied to compete by focusing on 
data-driven reforms that will strengthen the quality of teachers, standards, assess- 
ments and help turn around struggling schools. 

We’ll hear more about this progress today. 

And last fall, with your help and support, the House passed President Obama’s 
proposal to originate all new federal student loans through the reliable and cost- 
effective Direct Loan program. 
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The Congressional Budget Office estimates this will save $87 billion over 10 
years. 

We will use these savings to raise the bar for early learning, transform commu- 
nity colleges, modernize schools, and make historic investments in student aid. 

Many colleges are already taking steps to offer Direct Loans to better protect stu- 
dents from shaky credit markets. 

We hope the Senate will soon take decisive action on behalf of millions of families 
by voting to make college more affordable and invest in students and taxpayers — 
instead of banks. 

If Congress wants to show we’re serious about changing Washington, this bill is 
a great place to start. 

Today you are here to tell us how you — and we — can build a stronger economy 
by providing our students with the knowledge and skills they need to compete glob- 
ally. 

For the second year in a row, President Obama’s budget reflects his innovative 
vision for education. 

It requests a $4.5 billion increase over last year in the Department of Education 
and a $2.5 billion increase for early education at Health and Human Services, a sig- 
nal of his belief that a strong early education is vital to student success down the 
road. 

It calls for fixing the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, currently known 
as No Child Left Behind, and sets aside $1 billion if Congress reaches that goal. 
It calls for Congress to enact the Student Aid and Fiscal Responsibility Act. Mr. Sec- 
retary, you have frequently said that we need to “educate our way to a better econ- 
omy.” 

Across the political spectrum, I think we all agree. Too many of our students are 
not reaching their full academic potential, through no fault of their own. 

They are not being taught to the same rigorous standards as their international 
peers. They also aren’t getting a strong foundation in math, science and other inno- 
vative fields. College presidents tell us high school graduates aren’t ready for col- 
lege. Business leaders and CEOs tell us they can’t find workers who are trained for 
the jobs of the future. 

It’s time to finally do something about the education crisis in this country that 
impacts our competitiveness and our position as a leader in a global economy. Presi- 
dent Obama has set a critical goal of producing the most college graduates in the 
world by 2020. To get there, we will need to reform ESEA so that it fulfills its prom- 
ise of an excellent education for every student that prepares them for the rigors of 
college and good jobs. 

In recent years, a seismic shift has been happening in our schools and in our con- 
versations about education. There is now willingness to consider ideas that just a 
few years ago were controversial — such as performance pay. 

There is now an understanding that you can give states and districts the room 
to innovate without watering down accountability or standards. Several weeks ago, 
we announced that we’re moving forward with a bipartisan, open and transparent 
effort to overhaul our nation’s education laws. 

We will seek input from all stakeholders who share our serious interest in improv- 
ing our schools. And we’ll look to you throughout the process, Mr. Secretary. You’ve 
already shown us tremendous leadership and you’ve revitalized the Department. 
You’ve established that the status quo is no longer acceptable. 

We look forward to continue working with you to ensure a top-notch education — 
and all of the opportunities it promises — for every student in America. Thank you. 


Chairman Miller. With that I would now like to recognize the 
senior Republican on the committee Congressman Kline for pur- 
poses of an opening statement. 

Mr. Kline. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you, Mr. Secretary, for being with us today. 

I notice that we have an extremely limited amount of time with 
the Secretary today, so I am going to limit my remarks so others 
will have a chance to ask questions as we go through the day. 

Secretary Duncan came to Washington billed as a reformer, and 
I believe he has lived up to that reputation. In particular, his will- 
ingness to stand up to the unions and old ways of doing business 
has been a refreshing change. 
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There are policies on which I agree with Secretary Duncan, and 
that gives me hope for a bipartisan approach to education reform. 
For example, the Secretary understands high-performing charter 
schools are critical in expanding options for parents and students. 
He also understands that we need to reward the best teachers and 
remove ineffective teachers from the classroom. These issues will 
play a big role in the discussion when it comes time for Congress 
to reauthorize the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

But there are other issues we will have to address in which 
agreement may not be quite so easy. Members and staff in both the 
House and Senate have been meeting with the Secretary these last 
several weeks in preparation for the eventual overhaul of ESEA. To 
help guide that process. Republicans recently released a series of 
principle reforms. Briefly, those are restoring local control, empow- 
ering parents, letting teachers teach and protecting taxpayers. 

The Secretary has talked about how innovation comes from the 
ground up. I agree with that sentiment, which is why I am trou- 
bled by recent proposals that indicate a more heavy-handed Fed- 
eral approach. For example, the idea that academic standards 
would have to be federally approved either through participation in 
a government-sanctioned set of common standards or direct consent 
by an unnamed Federal entity looks to many of us like national 
standards. 

Federal law prohibits involvement of the U.S. Department of 
Education in school curriculum. This is not a question of semantics. 
Putting the FederalGovernment in charge of what is taught and 
tested in the classroom would be a radical departure from this 
country’s approach to education. So, Mr. Secretary, that is an issue 
we will need to discuss. 

The same heavy-handed approach can be seen in the recent high- 
er education negotiated rulemaking, particularly when it comes to 
the proposals for schools, especially those in the proprietary sector, 
to demonstrate that their graduates have achieved, quote, “gainful 
employment.” My concerns with that process are too numerous to 
detail here, but it is certainly an issue we will need to address in 
another forum. 

Before I conclude, I would be remiss if I did not address the De- 
partment’s budget proposal for 2011. Anyone who knows me knows 
about my concerns about IDEA funding. Mr. Secretary, you recall 
the very first time we met, I raised this concern. And I have to tell 
you, I am deeply, deeply disappointed with the IDEA funding in 
this budget. I am confident we will have a chance to explore that 
later this morning. 

Thank you for being here, Mr. Secretary. We have lots of work 
to do together, and I look forward to hearing from you. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

[The statement of Mr. Kline follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. John Kline, Senior Republiean Member, 
Committee on Edueation and Labor 

Thank you Chairman Miller, and thank you Mr. Secretary for joining us. We have 
an extremely limited amount of time with the Secretary to cover a number of press- 
ing topics, so I will keep my remarks brief. 
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Secretary Duncan came to Washington billed as a reformer, and I believe he has 
lived up to that reputation. In particular, his willingness to stand up to the unions 
and the old ways of doing business has been a refreshing change. 

There are policies on which I agree with Secretary Duncan, and that gives me 
hope for a bipartisan approach to education reform. For example, the Secretary un- 
derstands high-performing charter schools are critical in expanding options for par- 
ents and students. He also understands that we need to reward the best teachers 
and remove ineffective teachers from the classroom. 

These issues will play a big role in the discussion when it comes time for Congress 
to reauthorize the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. But there are other 
issues we’ll have to address, on which agreement may not be quite so easy. 

Members and staff in both the House and Senate have been meeting with the Sec- 
retary these last several weeks in preparation for the eventual overhaul of ESEA. 
To help guide that process. Republicans recently released a series of principles for 
reform. Briefly, those are: 1) Restoring Local Control; 2) Empowering Parents; 3) 
Letting Teachers Teach; and 4) Protecting Taxpayers. 

The Secretary has talked about how innovation comes from the ground up. I agree 
with that sentiment, which is why I am troubled by recent proposals that indicate 
a more heavy-handed federal approach. For example, the idea that academic stand- 
ards would have to be federally approved — either through participation in a govern- 
ment sanctioned set of common standards or direct consent by an unnamed federal 
entity — looks to many of us like national standards. 

Federal law prohibits involvement of the U.S. Department of Education in school 
curriculum. This is not a question of semantics. Putting the federal government in 
charge of what is taught and tested in the classroom would be a radical departure 
from this country’s approach to education, so Mr. Secretary, that’s an issue we’ll 
need to discuss. 

This same heavy-handed approach can be seen in the recent higher education ne- 
gotiated rulemaking, particularly when it comes to the proposals for schools, espe- 
cially those in the proprietary sector, to demonstrate that their graduates have 
achieved “gainful employment.” My concerns with that process are too numerous to 
detail here, but it’s certainly an issue we’ll need to address in another forum. 

Before I conclude, I would be remiss if I did not address the Department’s budget 
proposal for FY 2011. Anyone who knows me knows that my first priority in the 
education budget is to fully fund the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. 

For 35 years, the federal government has failed to live up to this obligation to 
states and schools. Year after year, we find room in the budget for new programs 
and new mandates. Some of these are good ideas — others are not. But from my per- 
spective, we should not be funding any new programs or initiatives until we’ve fully 
funded the obligations already on the books. 

The $250 million increase for IDEA provided in this year’s budget is, quite frank- 
ly, an outrage. For all the time this Administration has spent touting the significant 
education spending increases provided in a supposedly austere budget, the pittance 
provided for special education is unacceptable. We can simply do better for our 
states and schools. 

Thank you for being here Mr. Secretary, we have lots of work to do together and 
I look forward to hearing from you. I yield back. 


Chairman Miller. I thank the gentleman, and I would like to 
take a moment to introduce Arne Duncan. He doesn’t need an in- 
troduction to this committee, but for the public. Secretary Duncan 
was nominated to be Secretary of Education by President Obama. 
Prior to that appointment as Secretary of Education, Secretary 
Duncan served as the chief executive officer of the Chicago Public 
Schools and became the longest-serving big-city education super- 
intendent in the country. As CEO, Secretary Duncan raised edu- 
cation standards and performance, improved teacher and principal 
quality, and increased learning options. 

Secretary Duncan has 7V2 years tenure. He united education re- 
formers, teachers, principals and the business stakeholders, behind 
an aggressive education reform agenda. As Secretary of Education 
he spearheaded major education reforms, including the Race to the 
Top program and Investing in Innovation Eund. I know I am not 
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alone in saying that he has done a tremendous amount in just his 
first year to improve the educational opportunities for children 
across the country. 

We welcome you, Mr. Secretary, to the committee, and thank you 
for giving us your time, your expertise and this report to the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. 

One moment before you start, I would like to recognize, as privi- 
lege of the Chair, the chancellor of our California State tlniversity 
system Charles Reed, Chancellor Reed behind you. 

Thank you, Charlie, for being here. 

Mr. Secretary, you are recognized. As you know, we will give you 
5 minutes. Because you are the Secretary, if you take a couple 
extra minutes, we want you to be coherent and impart the informa- 
tion you think is important to the members of this committee. 
Thank you, and welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ARNE DUNCAN, SECRETARY, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Secretary DuNCAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the oppor- 
tunity to speak today, and thank you for the extraordinary leader- 
ship and commitment you have shown around education. 

As you know, I submitted written testimony outlining our 2011 
budget request, which is built around three core areas: college and 
career ready standards developed not by us, but by States at the 
local level; supporting and rewarding excellence in the classroom, 
and excellence in educational leadership; and carving out a smart- 
er, more targeted Federal role to give States and districts as much 
flexibility as possible while ensuring as much accountability as pos- 
sible. 

At the same time we are working with members of this com- 
mittee and your colleagues in the Senate in a bipartisan way to re- 
authorize the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. And I am 
deeply grateful for your support and hard work. 

As we continue that process, and, again, I love the sense of bipar- 
tisan commitment, there are a couple of themes that are important 
to me. First of all, focusing much more on growth and gain; how 
much are students improving each year, year to year. Are we im- 
proving graduation rates? That is hugely important. 

Having high standards, not dummying down things due to polit- 
ical pressure, but really making sure that our students around the 
country truly are college and career ready is very important. 

Making sure there is that flexibility at the local level. We can’t 
begin to, nor do we want to micromanage, 100,000 schools from 
Washington. The best ideas will always come at the local level, and 
we want to continue to support that. 

Fourth, we have to continue to reward excellence. Great teachers, 
great principals, schools, school districts. States make a huge dif- 
ference in students lives. Under the previous law there are numer- 
ous ways to fail, but very few rewards for success. We want to 
change that. 

And then finally, for those schools, not the 99 percent of schools, 
but that 1 percent of schools at the bottom, however you want to 
define it, where things simply are not working for children, we 
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want to be clear that the status quo can’t continue, that we have 
to get better. 

I am happy to take any questions about our 2011 budget request 
and our broader ESEA reauthorization agenda. I would like to use 
my opening remarks today to talk about our teacher quality agen- 
da. 

Teachers and principals are the real game changers in education 
reform. The men and women working in schools and classrooms are 
making a difference in the lives of children every single day. We 
must support them, empower them and invest to strengthen and 
elevate the teaching profession. Great teachers and principals are 
absolute heroes, helping students accomplish dreams that the stu- 
dents themselves may have thought unattainable. That is why our 
2011 budget seeks $3.9 billion to improve teacher quality. This is 
an increase of $350 million, or 10 percent. Most of that money, $2.5 
billion, will be distributed by formula as it always has been; how- 
ever, we will push States and districts to invest this formula money 
more effectively on school-based professional development that pro- 
vides teachers and leaders with the real support they need to suc- 
ceed; on evaluation systems that recognize great teachers and give 
teachers useful real-time feedback on how to improve; and on sup- 
porting collaborative work so that teachers can work together and 
improve their practice. 

We want more money used to give great teachers and to keep 
them in high-need schools through better development and men- 
toring as well as incentive pay. About $950 million in our budget 
request will go out competitively to support innovative ways of 
boosting teacher and principal quality. Folded into this bucket is 
the Teacher Incentive Fund that districts use for pay-for-perform- 
ance programs, innovative programs developed at the local level 
that have both management and union support. Dozens of such 
programs are operating successfully today in school districts 
around the country. 

Lastly, about $400 million will support high-quality preparation 
programs for teachers and leaders who want to work in high-need 
schools. We want to get the best from all backgrounds into the 
classroom, from midcareer professionals to college graduates, to 
military veterans. Getting and, more importantly, keeping great 
teachers and principals at high-need schools is also at the heart of 
our Turnaround program. And I want to take a few minutes to 
walk through that with you. 

As you know, school improvement grants are funded through the 
Title I program. The dollars are distributed to States by formula 
and competed out to districts. Between the Recovery Act and our 
last two budgets, we have $4 billion for turning around our Na- 
tion’s low-performing schools. This money targets the bottom 5 per- 
cent of schools, roughly 5,000 schools nationwide, including 2,000 
high schools that by themselves produces about half of our Nation’s 
dropouts. 

These schools are struggling academically, and the children and 
the community need better. Under our regulations districts that 
want to compete for a share of this $4 billion in Turnaround money 
have four options. They can replace the principal, but keep the 
teachers and improve the school through professional development. 
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strengthening the instructional program, and extended learning 
time and other strategies. Districts can close the school and hire 
a new principal who can hire back up to half of those teachers. Dis- 
tricts can also close the school and reopen under new governance, 
or they can simply close the school and send children to a better 
school elsewhere, which is most likely to happen in big districts 
where enrollment is declining. 

Turnaround programs are currently under way all across the 
country, in Charlotte, North Carolina; Delaware; New York; Colo- 
rado; Louisiana; Boston; Chicago; Philadelphia; Los Angeles; South 
Carolina; and Cincinnati. In many cases they work with existing 
staff; in others, a high percentage of staff is replaced. We encour- 
age both bold approaches and a collaboration among unions, par- 
ents and administrators. 

Working at low-performing schools is extraordinarily hard work. 
It takes talented, committed staff willing to do whatever it takes 
to help those children be successful. You need great leadership, ef- 
fective supports and more time for learning. We support all of that. 
These will always be local decisions, not Federal decisions. We 
can’t make these decisions in Washington, and they must be made 
at the local level. And we encourage adults at the local level to col- 
laborate and work together to do what is best for children. 

As hard as this work is, it is also critically important. And for 
all the challenges, I have never been more optimistic. Across this 
country, Mr. Chairman, we have never had more high-performing, 
high-priority schools than we do today. We know what is possible. 
We have to take to scale what works and make those shining ex- 
amples not the exception, but the norm. 

Before we get to questions, I want to make a few points about 
our budget request. First of all, there is still some confusion about 
competitive versus formula funding. We are absolutely committed 
to continuing the formula funding in programs like Title I and 
IDEA, as well as programs serving English language learners, 
homeless children, migrant and rural students. Every State faces 
educational challenges with special populations, and we would 
never put those children at risk. At the same time, every State 
needs to get better, and as Race to the Top has demonstrated, a 
little bit of competitive funding can eliminate barriers to collabora- 
tion and reform. 

I also want to make a few points about efficiency in our budget 
request. We have eliminated earmarks and cut programs that were 
duplicative or ineffective, saving hundreds of millions of dollars. 
We have also consolidated a number of programs to reduce red tape 
for schools and districts seeking grant funds. We want them spend- 
ing their time not on paperwork and bureaucracy dealing with us, 
but on working with their students. 

Looking ahead we still have money from the Recovery Act to dis- 
tribute, including through Race to the Top and the Investment in 
Innovation Eund. We have approximately $11 billion in special 
education and Title I funding to distribute. We have billions more 
in Pell grants, and we have several billion dollars left in the State 
Eiscal Stabilization Eund which will also go out in the months 
ahead. However, I am deeply concerned about States’ funding 
shortfalls in the upcoming school year, and I am very hopeful that 
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we can do something to help States avert an education catastrophe 
that would sacrifice vital education programs. 

We also need the Senate to consider the proposal that passed the 
House to eliminate banker subsidies and shift to direct lending, be- 
cause our early learning and higher education agenda depends on 
that. 

There is much more I would like to talk about, but let me stop 
there and take your questions. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

[The statement of Secretary Duncan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Arne Dunean, Secretary, 

U.S. Department of Education 

Chairman Miller, Ranking Member Kline and Members of the Committee: 
Thank you for this opportunity to come before this Committee and talk about im- 
proving education in America. I want to begin by thanking Chairman Miller, as well 
as other Members of the Committee, for your extraordinary leadership over the past 
year on behalf of American students and their families. It was just over a year ago 
that Congress and President Obama worked together to complete the American Re- 
covery and Reinvestment Act of 2009 (Recovery Act). 

This legislation will deliver nearly $100 billion to Recovery Act recipients, includ- 
ing States and school districts, to help address budget shortfalls in the midst of the 
most severe financial crisis and economic recession since the Great Depression. To 
date, the Department has awarded more than $69 billion. For the quarter ending 
December 31, 2009, recipients reported that assistance from the Department of Edu- 
cation funded approximately 400,000 jobs overall, including more than 300,000 edu- 
cation jobs, such as principals, teachers, librarians and counselors. These numbers 
are consistent with the data submitted in October, during the first round of report- 
ing, and this consistency reflects the steady and significant impact of the Recovery 
Act. Although State and local education budgets remain strained, schools systems 
throughout the country would be facing much more severe situations were it not for 
the Recovery Act. The Recovery Act has also helped families and students pay for 
college by increasing federal student aid. 

I believe, however, that the Recovery Act did much more than just provide short- 
term financial assistance to States and school districts. Indeed, I think the Recovery 
Act will be seen as a watershed for American education because it also laid the 
groundwork for needed reforms that will help improve our education system and en- 
sure America’s prosperity for decades to come. Thanks to the Recovery Act, all 
States now are working to strengthen their standards and assessments; improve 
teacher and leader effectiveness; improve data systems and increase the use of data 
to improve instruction; and turn around low-performing schools. 

In addition, the Recovery Act helped to jumpstart a new era of innovation and 
reform, including through the $4 billion Race to the Top program and the $650 mil- 
lion Investing in Innovation Fund. States already have demonstrated their interest 
in the reforms called for by the Recovery Act and Race to the Top. Just in prepara- 
tion to apply for Race to the Top grants. States have made essential changes, such 
as allowing data systems to link the achievement of individual students to their 
teachers and enabling the growth or expansion of high quality charter schools. 
States also are demonstrating the progress they have made toward implementing 
the reforms called for in the State Fiscal Stabilization Fund in their applications 
for Phase II of that funding. We must continue to invest in innovation and scale 
up what works to make dramatic improvements in education. The President’s fiscal 
year 2011 budget (“budget request”) includes $1.35 billion for Race to the Top 
awards, both for States and for a new school district-level competition — and we 
greatly appreciated your statement of support for that initiative, Mr. Chairman. The 
2011 budget request also includes $500 million for the Investing in Innovation (i3) 
program. 

This Committee also developed and helped to win House passage of the Student 
Aid and Fiscal Responsibility Act (SAFRA), which would make much-needed reforms 
to Federal postsecondary student aid programs that would enable us to make key 
investments in education by redirecting the tens of billions of dollars that otherwise 
would be spent on unnecessary subsidies to lenders over the next decade. These in- 
vestments include expanding student aid though a more generous Pell Grant pro- 
gram and low-cost student loans, preparing students and workers for 21st Century 
jobs to increase our social well-being and economic prosperity, including through 
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President Obama’s American Graduation Initiative, and helping more low-income 
children enter school with the skills they need to succeed through the President’s 
Early Learning Challenge Fund. SAFRA also includes important investments in 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities and minority-serving institutions. We 
share your commitment to this important legislation, which is strongly supported 
by the 2011 budget, and are working to win Senate approval for it as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Once again, thank you for your achievements during the past year. It is a record 
to be proud of, and one on which I hope we will build as we continue to move for- 
ward in the coming year. 

President Obama’s 2011 budget request 

As you know, last month President Obama released his fiscal year 2011 budget 
request. The centerpiece of the 2011 budget request for the Department of Edu- 
cation is the pending reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA). The President is asking for a discretionary increase of $3.5 billion for 
fiscal year 2011, of which $3 billion is dedicated to ESEA, the largest-ever requested 
increase for ESEA. Moreover, if together, we complete an ESEA reauthorization 
that is consistent with the President’s plan, the Administration will submit a budget 
amendment for up to an additional $1 billion for ESEA programs. But, our budget 
and reauthorization are not simply about more resources — they also are about using 
resources more effectively. We would greatly appreciate your support for this his- 
toric budget and look forward to working with you on the reauthorization. 

As part of developing the 2011 budget request and performance plan, the Depart- 
ment of Education has identified a limited number of high-priority performance 
goals that will be a particular focus over the next two years. These goals, which will 
help measure the success of the Department’s cradle-to-career education strategy, 
reflect the importance of teaching and learning at all levels in the education system. 
The Department’s goals include supporting reform of struggling schools, improve- 
ments in the quality of teaching and learning, implementation of comprehensive 
statewide data systems, and simplifying student aid. These goals and key initiatives 
and other performance information are included in the President’s Fiscal Year 2011 
Budget materials and are on www.ed.gov. 

ESEA reauthorization 

Our 2011 budget request incorporates an outline of our thoughts about ESEA re- 
authorization. We have thought a great deal about the appropriate Federal role in 
elementary and secondary education, and want to move from a simple focus on 
rules, compliance, and labeling of insufficient achievement, toward a focus on flexi- 
bility for States and local educational agencies (LEAs) that demonstrate how they 
will use program funds to achieve results, and on positive incentives and rewards 
for success. That is why, for example, our 2011 budget request includes $1.85 billion 
in new funding for the Race to the Top and i3 programs. In addition, our reauthor- 
ization proposal for Title I, Part A of ESEA would reward schools or LEAs that are 
making significant progress in improving student outcomes and closing achievement 
gaps. We also propose to increase the role of competition in awarding ESEA funds 
to support a greater emphasis on pro^ams that are achieving successful results. 

We believe that our goals of providing greater incentives and rewards for success, 
increasing the role of competition in Federal education programs, supporting college- 
and career-readiness, turning around low-performing schools, and putting effective 
teachers in every classroom and effective leaders in every school require a restruc- 
turing of ESEA program authorities. For this reason, our reauthorization proposal 
would consolidate 38 existing authorities into 11 new pro^ams that give States, 
LEAs, and communities more choices in carrying out activities that focus on local 
needs, support promising practices, and improve outcomes for students, while main- 
taining critical focus on the most disadvantaged students, including dedicated pro- 
grams for students who face unique challenges, such as English language learners 
and homeless, neglected and delinquent and migrant students. 

College- and career-readiness 

Another key priority builds on the Recovery Act’s emphasis on stronger standards 
and high-quality assessments aligned with those standards. We believe that a reau- 
thorized Title I program, which our budget request would fund at $14.5 billion, 
should focus on graduating every student college- and career-ready. States would 
adopt standards that build toward college- and career-readiness, and implement 
high-quality assessments that are aligned with and capable of measuring individual 
student growth toward these standards. Our budget request would provide $450 
million (a 10 percent increase) for a reauthorized Assessing Achievement program 
(currently State Assessments) to support implementation of these new assessments. 
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States would measure school and LEA performance on the basis of progress in 
getting all students, including groups of students who are members of minority 
groups, low-income, English learners, and students with disabilities, on track to 
college- and career-readiness, as well as closing achievement gaps and improving 
graduation rates for high schools. States would use this information to differentiate 
schools and LEAs and provide appropriate rewards and supports, including recogni- 
tion and rewards for those showing progress and required interventions in the low- 
est-performing schools and LEAs. To help turn around the nation’s lowest-per- 
forming schools, our budget would build on the $3 billion in school improvement 
grants provided in the Recovery Act by including $900 million for a School Turn- 
around Grants program (currently School Improvement Grants). This and other 
parts of our budget demonstrate the principle that it is not enough to identify which 
schools need help — we must encourage and support state and local efforts to provide 
that help. 

Effective teachers and school leaders 

We also believe that if we want to improve student outcomes, especially in high- 
poverty schools, nothing is more important than ensuring that there are effective 
teachers in every classroom and effective leaders in every school. Longstanding 
achievement gaps closely track the inequities in classrooms and schools attended by 
poor and minority students, and fragmented ESEA programs have failed to make 
significant progress to close this gap. Our reauthorization proposal will ask States 
and LEAs to set clear standards for effective teaching and to design evaluation sys- 
tems that fairly and rigorously differentiate between teachers on the basis of effec- 
tiveness and that provide them with targeted supports to enable them to improve. 
We also will propose to restructure the many teacher and teacher-related authori- 
ties in the current ESEA to more effectively recruit, prepare, support, reward, and 
retain effective teachers and school leaders. Key budget proposals in this area in- 
clude $950 million for a Teacher and Leader Innovation Fund, which would support 
bold incentives and compensation plans designed to get our best teachers and lead- 
ers into our most challenging schools, and $405 million for a Teacher and Leader 
Pathways program that would encourage and help to strengthen a variety of path- 
ways, including alternative routes, to teaching and school leadership careers. 

We also are asking for $1 billion for an Effective Teaching and Learning for a 
Complete Education authority that would make competitive awards focused on high- 
need districts to improve instruction in the areas of literacy, science, technology, en- 
gineering, mathematics, the arts, foreign languages, civics and government, history, 
geography, economics and financial literacy, and other subjects. We propose these 
programs in addition to a $2.5 billion Effective Teachers and Leaders formula grant 
program to States and LEAs, to promote and enhance the teaching profession. 

In addition, throughout our budget, we have included incentives for States and 
LEAs to use technology to improve effectiveness, efficiency, access, supports, and en- 
gagement across the curriculum. In combination with the other reforms supported 
by the budget, these efforts will pave the way to the future of teaching and learning. 

Improving STEM outcomes 

One area that receives special attention in both our 2011 budget request and our 
reauthorization plan is improving instruction and student outcomes in science, tech- 
nology, engineering, and mathematics (STEM). The world our youth will inherit in- 
creasingly will be influenced by science and technology, and it is our obligation to 
prepare them for that world. 

The 2011 request includes several activities that support this agenda and connect 
with President Obama’s “Educate to Innovate” campaign, which is aimed at fos- 
tering public-private partnerships in support of STEM. Our goal is to move Amer- 
ican students from the middle of the pack to the top of the world in STEM achieve- 
ment over the next decade, by focusing on (1) enhancing the ability of teachers to 
deliver rigorous STEM content, and providing the supports they need to deliver that 
instruction; (2) increasing STEM literacy so that all students can master chal- 
lenging content and think critically in STEM fields, and participate fully as citizens 
in an America changed by technology in ways we cannot envision; and (3) expanding 
STEM education and career opportunities for underrepresented groups, including 
women and girls and individuals with disabilities. 

Specifically, we are asking for $300 million to improve the teaching and learning 
of Stem subjects through the Effective Teaching and Learning: STEM program; 
$150 million for STEM projects under the $500 million request for the i3 program; 
and $25 million for a STEM initiative in the Fund for the Improvement of Postsec- 
ondary Education to identify and validate more effective approaches for attracting 
and retaining, engaging and effectively teaching undergraduates in STEM fields. 
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And, I have directed the Department to work closely with other federal agencies, 
including the National Science Foundation, the Department of Defense, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, and the National Institutes of Health to 
align our efforts toward our common goal of supporting students. 

Comprehensive solutions 

We also recognize that schools, parents, and students will benefit from invest- 
ments in other areas that can help to improve student outcomes. Toward that end, 
we are proposing to expand the new Promise Neighborhoods program by including 
$210 million to fund school reform and comprehensive social services for children 
in distressed communities from birth through college and career. A restructured 
Successful, Safe, and Healthy Students program would provide $410 million to — for 
the first time — systematically measure school climates, which we know can affect 
student learning. This will help direct funding to schools that show the greatest 
need for resources to increase students’ safety and well-being by reducing violence, 
harassment and bullying, promote student physical and mental health, and prevent 
student drug, alcohol, and tobacco use. 

College access and completion 

The Administration has made college- and career-readiness for all students the 
goal of its ESEA reauthorization proposal, because most students will need at least 
some postsecondary education to compete for jobs in the 21st Century global econ- 
omy. For this reason, we are proposing a College Pathways and Accelerated Learn- 
ing program that would increase high school graduation rates and preparation for 
college by providing students in high-poverty schools with opportunities to take ad- 
vanced coursework that puts them on a path toward college. This new program 
would help expand access to accelerated learning opportunities such as Advanced 
Placement and International Baccalaureate courses, dual-enrollment programs that 
allow students to take college-level courses and earn college credit while in high 
school, and “early college high schools” that allow students to earn a high school 
degree and an Associate’s degree or two years of college credit simultaneously. 

Just as essential to preparing students for college is ensuring that students and 
families have the financial support they need to pay for college. As I noted earlier, 
the Administration supports passage of SAFRA, which would make key changes in 
student financial aid and higher education programs that are consistent with Presi- 
dent Obama’s goal of restoring America’s status as first in the world in the percent- 
age of college graduates by 2020. In combination with SAFRA, the 2011 request 
would make available more than $156 billion in new grants, loans, and work-study 
assistance — an increase of $58 billion or 60 percent over the amount available in 
2008 — to help almost 15 million students and their families pay for college. And an- 
other achievement of the Recovery Act, the new American Opportunity Tax Credit, 
will provide an estimated $12 billion in tax relief for 2009 filers. The budget pro- 
poses to make this refundable teix credit permanent, which will give families up to 
$10,000 to help pay for four years of college. 

The 2011 budget request would bring the maximum Pell grant to $5,710, nearly 
a $1,000 increase since the President took office. In that time, the number of stu- 
dents receiving grants has grown from six million to nearly nine million, and the 
total amount of aid available has nearly doubled. In addition, the budget request 
would make funding for the Pell Grant program mandatory rather than discre- 
tionary, to eliminate annual uncertainty about Pell Grant funding and end the prac- 
tice of “backfilling” billions of dollars in Pell Grant funding shortfalls. 

No one should go broke because of student loan debt. That is why our budget also 
would help borrowers struggling to repay student loans by reducing the minimum 
payment to 10 percent of their discretionary income, and providing for all of their 
debt to be forgiven after 20 years — 10 years if they choose a career in public service. 
These changes will help more than one million borrowers next year. 

Improving outcomes for adult learners 

The 2011 budget request includes funding for a variety of programs that support 
adult learners, including career and technical education, and adult basic and lit- 
eracy education. These programs provide essential support for State and local activi- 
ties that help millions of Americans develop the knowledge and skills they need to 
reach their potential in a global economy. For example, our request would provide 
$1.3 billion for Career and Technical Education (CTE) State Grants, to support con- 
tinued improvement and to increase the capacity of programs to prepare high school 
students to meet state college and career-ready standards. One of our greatest chal- 
lenges is to help the 90 million adults who would enhance their career prospects 
by increasing their basic literacy skills. For this reason, we also are asking for 
$612.3 million for Adult Basic and Literacy Education State Grants, an increase of 
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$30 million over the comparable 2010 level, to help adults without a high school di- 
ploma or the equivalent to obtain the knowledge and skills necessary for postsec- 
ondary education, employment, and self-sufficiency. 

Improving outcomes for persons with disabilities 

The budget also includes several requests and new initiatives to enhance opportu- 
nities for students and other persons with disabilities. For example, the budget re- 
quest includes a $250 million increase for grants to States under the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act, to help ensure that students with disabilities re- 
ceive the education and related services they need to prepare them to lead produc- 
tive, independent lives. The $3.6 billion request for Rehabilitation Services and Dis- 
ability Research would consolidate nine programs under the Rehabilitation Act into 
three, to reduce duplication and improve the provision of rehabilitation and inde- 
pendent living services for individuals with disabilities. The request includes a $6 
million increase over the 2010 level for a new Grants for Independent Living pro- 
gram (which consolidates the Independent Living State Grants and Centers for 
Independent Living) and would provide additional funding for States with signifi- 
cant unmet needs. It also includes $25 million for a new program that would expand 
supported employment opportunities for youth with significant disabilities as they 
transition from school to the workforce, through competitive grants to States to de- 
velop innovative methods of providing extended services. 

The Budget provides $112 million for the National Institute on Disability and Re- 
habilitation Research to support a broad portfolio of research and development, ca- 
pacity-building, and knowledge translation activities. And the request includes $60 
million, $30 million under Adult Education and $30 million under Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, for the Workforce Innovation Fund, a new initiative in partnership with 
the Department of Labor. The proposed Partnership for Workforce Innovation, 
which encompasses $321 million of funding in the Departments of Education and 
Labor, would award competitive grants to encourage innovation and identify effec- 
tive strategies for improving the delivery of services and outcomes for beneficiaries 
under programs authorized by the Workforce Investment Act. This investment will 
create strong incentives for change that, if scaled up, could improve cross-program 
delivery of services and outcomes for beneficiaries of programs under the Workforce 
Investment Act. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, thanks to the combined leadership of President Obama, Chairman 
Miller and the Members of this Committee, and others, we have made extraordinary 
progress in meeting the needs of our schools and communities in the midst of finan- 
cial crisis and recession, making long-needed reforms in our Federal postsecondary 
student aid programs, and reawakening the spirit of innovation in our education 
system from early learning through college. The next step to cement and build on 
this progress is to complete a fundamental restructuring of ESEA. I know that all 
of you are interested in this reauthorization and that many of you have worked on 
these issues for years, and in many cases, decades, and I look forward to working 
with the Committee toward that goal. I have every confidence that with your con- 
tinuing leadership and strong support from President Obama and the American peo- 
ple, we will accomplish this important task. 

Thank you. I would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 


Chairman Miller. I will ask you the question about ESEA since 
almost every Monday or Tuesday when I return to Washington, 
D.C., my colleagues come up to me and ask when are we going to 
do the reauthorization of ESEA. And between us I don’t know if we 
have a complete answer to that question yet. 

One, I want to commend you for spending a considerable amount 
of time over the last several months meeting with both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic leaders in the House and the Senate on this 
issue, and then the Chairs and Ranking Members of the commit- 
tees in the House and the Senate, and then to convening our meet- 
ings among the Chairs, and the Ranking Members, and the sub- 
committee members to discuss this. I think this is a very positive 
development in terms of developing a bipartisan bill for the reau- 
thorization, and I want to thank you for that. 
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The other part of this, before I get to maybe a little elaboration 
on your part on the timeline, is that what intrigues me about Race 
to the Top — and I recognize it is not completed yet, and people 
have made application, and you are going to go through that proc- 
ess, and the Innovation Fund, and I think even the common stand- 
ards — is that States and in some cases quite possibly school dis- 
tricts, they get to initiate the reform, they get to decide. If a Gov- 
ernor doesn’t believe that common standards aren’t good for them, 
if he or she doesn’t want to take a shot at internationally 
benchmarked standards to measure their students and try to de- 
velop the curriculum and achievement, then they will make that 
choice. And as we saw in Race to the Top, most Governors made 
the decision that they wanted to try and compete, knowing that 
they will not all necessarily be successful, but hopefully those that 
do will show others how it can be done and the changes for that. 

I am really encouraged by this, that I think it is very often that 
we suggest reforms, but they are not properly funded. So I think 
that in this case what you have seen is, in my own State where 
there is great resistance to many of the parts by different parts of 
the education community, they came together in the State legisla- 
ture. I am not saying what they passed was perfect, but they have 
taken that first big step where 2, or 3, 4 years ago you could not 
discuss it. And I think that is important. I think, again, that had 
to be done on a bipartisan basis in the State legislatures all across 
the country. And so I think this is a pretty darn good beginning. 

The questions about time frame is I think our discussion sug- 
gests that we would really like to get this done this session of Con- 
gress. We know that the Congress had a huge amount of activity 
in its last session. We had the economy that we had to deal with, 
we had a crisis in our financial institutions, and it took up a lot 
of people’s time. I assume that is consistent with all of the ground- 
work that you laid for these meetings and the meetings where the 
joint staffs and the bicameral staffs have been working together. If 
you would like to elaborate on that, I think it would be helpful to 
the members of the committee, because they may have more de- 
tailed questions that they want to ask you. 

Secretary Duncan. That is absolutely the goal. And I think there 
is so much that we can do to fix the current law. I think far too 
many schools, and school districts, and teachers have been labeled 
failures when they are not. 

Let me give you an example. If I am a fifth-grade teacher, and 
a child comes to me three grade levels behind reading at a second 
grade level, and that child leaves my classroom reading at a fourth- 
grade level, on No Child Left Behind that teacher, that school, ulti- 
mately that district, is labeled a failure. I would argue not only is 
that teacher not a failure, that teacher is a remarkable success. 
That child gained 2 years of growth for 1 year’s instruction. That 
is remarkable, remarkable work. 

We need to emphasize gain, we need to emphasize improvement. 
We need to make sure that students are being taught a well-round- 
ed curriculum. I have heard throughout the country a narrowing 
of the curriculum. And we want to make sure not just our high 
school students, but our elementary students have access to arts 
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and music, science, social studies. Reading and math are hugely 
important, hut we can’t focus exclusively there. 

We have talked about having high standards around the country. 
It is critically important that our students graduate from high 
school college and career ready. And in so many places, due to po- 
litical pressure, not due to what is right for children, or not due 
to what is right for that State’s economy, standards have been 
dummied down, and ultimately that is not what our students need. 
We need to raise expectations. It is not what our country needs. We 
need to educate our way to a better economy. 

So I think we have a huge opportunity working together, working 
through where we have legitimate differences, in finding com- 
promises. I think we have a chance to dramatically improve, stop 
labeling so many places as failures, have high standards for every- 
body, reward success, reward excellence, but be tough-minded 
where things aren’t working. 

Chairman Miller. We had a hearing earlier this week on Mr. 
Polis’ bill on charter schools, and one of our witnesses was Eva 
Moskowitz, who runs the Success Academy in the Harlem Chil- 
dren’s Zone, and she is a tough defender of what she is doing. And 
she said the deal was this, that in her mind when she opened these 
schools inside of the New York City school system as a public char- 
ter, that she was trading outcomes for flexibility. And her job was 
to deliver the outcomes, and it was the system’s obligation to pro- 
vide her some flexibility to design and to deploy personnel and par- 
ents and community and others in support of those kids. It sounds 
a little bit like what you are outlining here. 

We have talked about the growth model, how it could be shaped, 
how it could be improved. And we want to make sure that those 
children are on target to be ready to go to college or enter a career 
when they graduate from high school, and that they graduate from 
high school. Easier said than done, but I think the right concept, 
so that the Federal Government might back out of some of the 
business of the districts that we are now pretty deeply involved in. 

Secretary Duncan. That is absolutely philosophically aligned. I 
think one of the things, one of the big issues, problems, challenges 
with the current law, is it got fundamentally wrong what you man- 
age tight and what you manage loose. NCLB was extraordinarily 
loose on the goals. And so, again, those goals got dummied down, 
50 different goalposts all over the country. That is not good. Very 
loose there, but very tight, very prescriptive on how you get there. 

I want to flip that literally on its head. I want to be very tight 
on the goals, have a high bar, college-ready, career-ready stand- 
ards, again, determined by the States at the local level, not by us; 
have a high bar, but then give folks much more flexibility and be 
much less prescriptive about how they get there. Hold them ac- 
countable for results as in your example. But we can’t, nor should 
we, be micromanaging 100,000 schools. 

I would go further. We need to recognize success. There are so 
many great schools, great school districts. States that are both rais- 
ing the bar for all children and dramatically closing the achieve- 
ment gap. We have to learn from them. Under the No Child Left 
Behind, there are like 50 ways to fail, but very few awards for ex- 
cellence. Where we have seen folks knock the ball out of the park 
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year after year after year working with very disadvantaged chil- 
dren, seeing remarkable results, we need to replicate that, and we 
need to reward that, we need to clone that as much as we can. And 
we have a huge opportunity here, I think, to get those things right 
that didn’t quite work the first time around. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I recognize Mr. Kline. 

Mr. ifiylNE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And again, thank you, Mr. Secretary, for being here. I want to 
say again publicly how much I approve, how much I applaud the 
approach that we are taking at looking at reauthorizing ESEA, the 
work. And just echoing Chairman Miller’s comments, the fact that 
we are working together in a bipartisan, bicameral way with the 
White House and with the Department starting with a blank piece 
of paper to see what we can do is absolutely the right process, and 
I applaud that and thank you for it. 

IDEA. Mr. Secretary, I just look at the numbers, and you know 
I expressed my disappointment with the previous administration. 
Bush administration, as well for not funding this in the budget. We 
have known now for over 30 years that the Federal Government is 
supposed to provide 40 percent of the excess funding required. 
Looking back over a 10-year period, in 2000 we were at 12 percent, 
worked our way up to a peak in the 2005 period of around 18 per- 
cent, and this budget shows us at 17 percent. 

If we would just meet the Federal obligation, we would help 
every school in America, every school district, every administrator, 
every principal, every teacher. Parents all over my district and all 
over the districts of all of us here would like to see that funded. 
And in this budget where we need to reach 26.1 billion, we have 
got 11.755 billion. And in the words of our friend and colleague, the 
Member of Congress from Connecticut Ms. DeLauro, she says, this 
is budget dust. And it is, $250 million. It is very, very dis- 
appointing. 

Mr. Secretary, I heard you just say that there are efficiencies in 
this budget, saving hundreds of millions of dollars. If we save hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, how could we only get $250 million for 
IDEA? I am not even talking about other priorities that have gone 
in here; 1.35 billion for more Race to the Top, 500 million for 13. 
A billion is just sitting there for an ESEA contingency, 7.5 billion 
over 10 years to expand income-based repayment options and forth. 
There are other priorities in here that it seems to me we could 
have addressed, but just in the hundreds of millions of dollars in 
efficiencies, we can only do $250 million for IDEA? How can that 
be? Why did that happen? 

Secretary Duncan. It is a more than fair question. So I don’t 
think of $250 million as budget dust. I think that is real money. 
I understand that is nowhere near where you would like it to be. 
A couple other thoughts on it. As you know, we requested $12 bil- 
lion through the ARRA Act to increase IDEA funding. About half 
of that has been spent this year.We anticipate the other half, $6 
billion, still being available for the upcoming school year, fall 2010. 
So there is a huge increase there. 

And secondly, as you know, so much of what we are trying to do 
through Race to the Top and other funding, while it is not direct 
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to IDEA, all those programs, if we improve education, that is going 
to significantly improve education for children with disabilities. So 
between the $250 million increase, $6 billion under the ARRA Act, 
and all the other grants we want to put out to districts and States, 
those will touch and improve outcomes for students with disabil- 
ities. 

Mr. Kline. Mr. Secretary, thank you for the answer. 

We have had this discussion before as well. The stimulus money, 
if you go out and talk to the school administrators and school 
boards in schools across the country, they look at this stimulus 
money as sort of one-time money. They can’t use it to fix the pro- 
gram, they can’t use it to go out and hire more teachers. That is 
the reason we need to put certainty in the budget. We have a spike 
of money that came out of this. Some of it can’t be used to be spent 
in the ways they wanted. 

I just reiterate to you that I appreciate the answer, you know. 
You are defending the President’s budget. That is your job. I just 
want to tell you how deeply disappointed I am, and, I think, 
schools across the country. There had to be groans from coast to 
coast when they looked and saw $250 million. And I understand 
$250 million is money, but in terms of what we need here, in terms 
of this budget, Ms. DeLauro is correct, it is budget dust. This 
should have been billions of dollars not 250 million. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I enjoyed hearing you read Dr. Seuss to the third- 
graders yesterday. It is good to see that your are still in the trench- 
es in education. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Kildee. Last year we had 1.16 billion for the 21st Century 
Learning Centers. The President’s budget puzzles me a bit by pro- 
posing to make the 21st century initiatives include extending 
learning time and full-service community schools. That essentially 
would cut resources for the 21st Century Learning Centers. Those 
centers have been very successful, and they go beyond just the edu- 
cational, intellectual, but the social development of the child. How 
do you propose to keep those 21st Century Learning Centers 
healthy and productive? 

Secretary Duncan. Great question. Obviously I am a huge, huge 
fan of after-school programming. This is where I normally get 
booed by students when I talk a lot about the school day having 
to be longer, and the school week, and the school year. I would love 
our schools to be open 12, 13, 14 hours a day, particularly in dis- 
advantaged communities. Our students need more than what we 
are giving them now, and those programs we want to continue to 
support. 

This has caused some confusion or controversy, but what we 
tried to do is to do fewer things, but to do them well. We have fo- 
cused our funding in K-12 in sort of six big buckets around innova- 
tion; around teachers and leaders, as I have talked a lot about; 
about a well-rounded education; around making sure students are 
college- and career-ready; focusing on diverse learners. But the one 
that is most relevant to you, Mr. Congressman, is around student 
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support. And that total pot of money, which the after-school money, 
21st Century Learning Center is part of it, that is up to $1.8 bil- 
lion. There is a $245 million increase there. So there are a whole 
series of things we want to do to make sure our students are safe 
and healthy and have a chance to be successful. The Promise 
Neighborhoods money is in there. 

I will also say that one thing we haven’t talked about that the 
President made a very unusual statement in his budget, on top of 
the money we are discussing today, he has requested an additional 
billion dollars if we pass, if we reauthorize ESEA this year. Part 
of how we want to use the additional billion dollars is more money 
for after-school programming. So the total pot there to support stu- 
dents, including after-school programming, is up about 245 million. 
If we successfully reauthorize, there is a chance for significant new 
resources to come that direction as well. 

Mr. Kildee. I think we and the Appropriations Committee really 
have to be focused very carefully, because we have a program — it 
started when Secretary Riley was Secretary of Education — that has 
been very, very successful. I visited them throughout the country, 
and I am very, very skeptical about lessening our help for those 
programs that have proven. In Flint, Michigan, I tell you, they 
have saved many, not only a child, but many a family because of 
that program. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes, yes. 

Mr. Kildee. I just am very, very skeptical, but I am going to lis- 
ten more. 

Secretary DuNCAN. I hear your concern. Again, to be clear, we re- 
quested a $245 million increase, so we don’t see anything going 
down here. We want increased resources there and additional 
money on top of that if the ESEA passes. So we want to have more 
students going — staying in schools longer hours, getting the com- 
munity supports engaged there; not just children, I would argue 
families as well, parents, GED, ESL, family literacy nights. The 
more our schools truly become community centers, the better our 
children are going to do. 

Mr. Kildee. We will continue the discussion. By the way, I ap- 
preciate your reaching out to both sides of the aisle in writing this 
bill. I think you have done really goodwill, and I personally appre- 
ciate that. I have been in this Congress for 34 years, and it is good 
to have a Secretary who does recognize it. The best education bills 
we ever pass are bipartisan education bills, and I appreciate your 
work on that. 

Let me ask you one thing. You are talking about teacher develop- 
ment and teacher evaluation. Are you meeting with teacher organi- 
zations to get their input on that issue? 

Secretary DuNCAN. I meet with the leaders of the major national 
unions on a daily basis. I was with the head of the NEA yesterday. 
I am with the head of the AFT tomorrow. Their input is hugely im- 
portant. 

Let me just say, everyone agrees, teachers, everyone, teacher 
evaluations in this country are largely broken. They don’t work for 
adults. I spoke before the AFT convention, I went and spoke before 
the NEA, I said that, and everybody applauded. Teacher evalua- 
tions today generally don’t reward excellence. We don’t identify the 
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best teachers. We don’t support those in the middle, and we don’t 
weed out those at the very bottom, who, after great support and 
mentoring, shouldn’t be teaching. And if it doesn’t work for any 
adults, it is definitely not working for children either. 

So we have a real opportunity to do this together. This has to 
be done with the input, with the support, with the collaboration of 
teachers and teachers unions, but where we have meaningful eval- 
uation that helps any of us — this is any profession — grow and de- 
velop, and recognizes talent and supports that in the middle, and 
some folks, if it is not working, being honest about that. We have 
to get there as a country. There is a huge opportunity here, and 
everybody wants to work on this. Nobody is defending the status 
quo, nobody. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. McKeon. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Morning, Mr. Secretary. It is good to see you again. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Good morning. 

Mr. Mc!^on. For the job that you are doing, I have just a couple 
of concerns I would like to address this morning. First I am con- 
cerned about a proposal that was discussed during the recent nego- 
tiated rulemaking decision surrounding an attempt by the Depart- 
ment to define “gainful employment” in a way that will force clo- 
sure of many good programs, specifically in the proprietary schools. 
Has the Department heard about these concerns, and could you de- 
tail the analysis the Department has done to examine the impact 
of the proposal to ensure that good schools will not be forced to 
close down these very important programs? 

Secretary DuNCAN. As you know, we have put out some drafts, 
and we have had lots of conversation. By no means is this a deci- 
sionmaking point. This is a three-step process. There is a draft that 
is out there. In June we will put out a proposal and get feedback 
on that, and then we will come back for final rulemaking in No- 
vember. So we have lots of time on this. I would love to have your 
thoughts, your input on what the right thing to do is here. 

We are by no means wedded to any one direction. We want to 
make sure students are not being abused or taken advantage of, 
but we don’t won’t to be heavy-handed or overly heavy-handed 
here. So whatever thoughts you have. Placement is important to 
us, graduation rates are important to us, default rates are impor- 
tant to us, and you want to let the free market play. You also at 
the ends of the free market want to make sure bad actors aren’t 
taking advantage of folks who are really working to try and im- 
prove their lives. I am a big believer in competition, and I think 
the market will play here, and bad actors will lose business. 

So at the very end of the spectrum, I think we need to hold folks 
accountable, but we don’t want to put in place something that has 
unintended consequences. So if you have thoughts or ideas in this, 
we are more than open, and, again, we have lots of time here to 
work this thing through. 

Mr. McKeon. I appreciate that, and I will be contacting you 
about those concerns. 
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I know No Child Left Behind has some detractors, it has some 
champions. No hill is perfect. But I thought one of the good things 
that came out of No Child Left Behind was the supplemental edu- 
cation services. Now, the administration has provided numerous 
waivers to States and school districts, and one of the concerns I 
have is that the administration’s opposition to SES is restrictive to 
some by granting these waivers to some of the schools, and that it 
causes some low-income and some people that benefit greatly from 
that program that can’t use the services or can’t make them avail- 
able. So I am wondering why is the Department doing this through 
waiver and circumventing the Congress? Why don’t we wait and 
address this during the reauthorization process? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Let me just be very, very clear. I am not at 
all in opposition to supplemental services. In fact, you will be hard 
pressed to find a bigger advocate for tutoring and more time than 
me. My mother has run an after-school tutoring program for 49 
years now. I ran an after-school tutoring program for 6 years before 
I joined the Chicago Public Schools, and so this is in my DNA. 

Sort of thinking out loud here, what I philosophically think is 
that, you know, should we be mandating this, or should districts 
have an opportunity to use their resources in the best way to help 
students improve? And again, should we be from Washington say- 
ing, you have to do this, or should we be saying, here is the pot 
of money; if this is the right way to do it, go ahead and do it? If 
you have a better idea, we will hold you accountable for results, 
you do it. 

You may remember a couple of years ago when I was on the 
other side of the law, I fought the Department of Education like 
heck because they were refusing to let me tutor. I had tens of thou- 
sands of poor children who were below grade level, and the Depart- 
ment was trying to tell me I wasn’t allowed to tutor. And fortu- 
nately, we had data that showed that we were doing it at about 
a third of the cost of the private providers, and that our results — 
we had objective, quantifiable data that showed that we were get- 
ting better outcomes for students than about two-thirds of the pro- 
viders — my numbers wouldn’t be exact — the majority of providers 
we were doing a better job at about a third of the cost. I always 
will thank the previous administration for finally, after a bit of a 
battle, seeing the light and letting us help literally tens of thou- 
sands of students who would have been denied. 

So I am going to be very, very clear. I am absolutely for tutoring, 
I am for accountability around it, and I am for results. Where dis- 
tricts have Title I money, whatever money they have, if this is the 
right — ^you know, good actors should get business, nonprofits, for- 
profits districts; bad actors should not get business. And I want to 
empower local education to figure out what the right thing to do 
for their children is. 

I don’t know if that answers your question. I want to be very 
clear how I am thinking about this issue. 

Mr. McKeon. I know that that is where you are, because we 
have had discussions about this before, and I have heard you talk 
about your DNA and how this is so important to you. My concern 
is that there may be others in the Department that don’t have 
quite those same concerns, and I know that there is at a local level 
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conflict between the unions wanting to keep the SES out, or make 
sure that they get the money, that their teachers are the ones that 
are doing all that work. So I just appreciate you maybe looking into 
that and seeing that some aren’t being deprived of that. 

Secretary DuNCAN. I will. And let me just — so hold me account- 
able on that. Let us continue the conversation. I will be very clear. 
I don’t think this is the unions fighting the providers. Let me tell 
you what happened. What was the irony of this in Chicago, we 
checked all this, the overwhelming majority of folks hired by the 
private providers were actually union teachers. They hired them 
and paid them what we were paying them. The difference was we 
weren’t taking any overhead, we weren’t making a profit. The pri- 
vate providers were making a profit. Some were doing a good job, 
some weren’t doing a good job, but every dollar that went to their 
bottom line was another child in a desperately long waiting list 
who didn’t have an opportunity. 

So this is not the union’s opposing this, these are union teachers 
getting paid to the dollar what we 

Mr. McKeon. It is in some areas. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Okay, okay. Got it. 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. Good to see you, and I wish 
you continued success. 

We talk about the President’s goal to lead with college gradua- 
tion by the year of 2020. I am wondering how we are looking at 
programs like TRIO and GEAR UP in support of the goals. Are 
these programs still being embraced in your budget? I didn’t get a 
chance to go through it that specifically, and I actually would be 
suggesting perhaps increases in those programs. Tell me where you 
stand on that. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yeah, I am a big fan and supporter of TRIO 
and GEAR UP. There have been a couple of things, there has been 
some rumors and numbers out, that somehow those numbers de- 
creased. 

Let me give you our numbers here. The numbers actually went 
up between TRIO and GEAR UP in 2009 by about 6,100 students. 
It went up, so from 738,000 to roughly 747,000. So there has been 
some significant increases there. 

We want to support students going on to college and to grad- 
uating. We have as part of the SAFRA bill that you guys have 
passed, and appreciate the leadership and support of the Senate, 
$2.5 billion in the College Access and Completion Fund. There is 
a chance for these programs to continue to grow and expand. And 
so again, we want to find ways to provide support particularly for 
disadvantaged students to not just successfully graduate from high 
school and not just go to college, but graduate at the back end. We 
are programmed to doing a great job at that. We want to continue 
to support that. 

Mr. Payne. In the same vein, and maybe we are reading your 
budget incorrectly, but I think you proposed the elimination of 
funding for the LEAP program, and, of course, as you know, many 
States are certainly struggling. And I am just wondering if that is 
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true, and why at this point would — I know everyone is cost-con- 
scious, but why would you move in that direction at this time? 

Secretary DuNCAN. What we are looking to do is, again, bucket 
programs in these larger buckets. Naturally we increased funding 
in every single bucket that we did. So around college- and career- 
ready students, there is a $354 million increase there. So we are 
trying to put more money behind programs that are working, but 
consolidate them, but some places compete them out. So programs 
can demonstrate success, we are going to put more resources there. 
Where things aren’t working, we want to move them elsewhere. 

Mr. Payne. Thanks. And I agree with you in the Leave No Child 
Behind. When you called a school a failing school, there was sup- 
posed to be a component that it would show the yearly annual 
progress, I guess. However, and actually students were supposed to 
have, failing students, a plan for that individual student. I wonder 
have you looked into being able to urge the educators to do those 
plans that are supposed to be for each failing kid? 

Secretary DuNCAN. It is a great question. And the thing that has 
most troubled me with what I call this dumbing down of standards 
is there are lots of students who have worked hard, and they have 
been told by districts and States that they are on track to be suc- 
cessful. What I honestly think. Congressman, is that we have lied 
to those children; that in many places these standards have been 
so reduced, those students that are hitting the State standard, this 
proficiency level, because the bar is so low, they are barely able to 
graduate from high school, and they are totally inadequately pre- 
pared to be successful in college. 

We have to stop lying to people. And so if we have a higher bar, 
we need to be very clear about college- and career-ready standards 
coming out of high school. 

And then to your point, we need to back-map that, this is what 
these 48 States, Governors, State schoolteachers are doing, their 
work, not ours, being driven to local levels, which is exactly what 
should happen — we need to back-map that to eighth grade, fifth 
grade and third grade so that our sons and daughters know what 
their strengths and weaknesses are, are they on track, or are they 
not. Where they’re on track? Great. Where they’re behind? The 
child, the parent, after school, the teacher needs to work together 
behind that. And we have not had those honest conversations. By 
doing that and getting it to the individual child student level, we 
have a chance, I think, to get much better results over the long 
haul. 

Mr. Payne. Quickly before my time expires, there is — I have seen 
a lot of attention, of course, to charter schools. I know that is one 
of the big moves in this administration. However, I have seen less 
interest, it appears, in failing public schools and really concen- 
trating on that. Now, the charters, you know, you are going to get 
the parents who have the initiative. You know, in charter schools, 
if one sibling is in it, the other automatically gets in it. The failing 
schools just become more chronically bad. And I just think that 
they are not going away. And I believe that as much attention has 
to be put into — I would like to see some of those charter school peo- 
ple take the failing public school that everybody is still at and 
make that successful. 
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Charter school can be successful, no question about it. And actu- 
ally Seton Hall University, which I want to give you a proposal, 
has a plan where they want to take failing schools, work with the 
teachers union, and keep the kids right there where they are and 
make them successful, rather than cherrypick and send them to 
the new charter schools that we see going up all around. 

Secretary DuNCAN. It is a great point. And to be clear, I am a 
fan of good charters, not a fan of all charters. Some charters are 
great, and some charters are part of problem. I have been very 
clear with the charter community around that. 

We are putting $4 billion behind turning around the Nation’s 
lowest-performing schools. We all have to get together behind this. 
We all have to say where we 50, 60, 70 percent of students drop- 
ping out, they have no chance of chasing the American dream. 
There are no good jobs out there. All of us have to get in the busi- 
ness of turning around these schools. District, universities. States, 
charter organizations, unions, all of us have to step up to the plate. 

There is a tiny handful of charter groups who are actually doing 
this. Green Dot in Los Angeles took over a charter school, took over 
a school, kept all the kids. I think in the first year attendance went 
up for the students about 12 percent, which means students were 
going to school about a month more. Mastery Charter in Philadel- 
phia took over a school. It was the second most violent school there. 
Violence basically disappeared. They went in 2 years from 7 per- 
cent of students in seventh grade math at proficiency levels, to 
about 54 percent, like a 700 percent increase, same children, same 
socioeconomic challenges. 

So charters can be part of the solution, but all of us have to be 
part of the solution. Charters can’t begin to do this alone; they 
don’t have the capacity. States, districts, unions, nonprofits, char- 
ters, all of us have to step up. 

And to me it is a manageable number. Every year we should be 
taking those chronically underperforming schools and doing some- 
thing differently as a country, as a Nation. If we do that, these stu- 
dents in very, very tough communities will perform exponentially 
better. This is hard work, it is tough. This is the hardest work, I 
would argue, in America today. 

Folks often think, too, it is an urban issue. We talk about 2,000 
dropout factories, about half are in urban areas, about 20 percent 
are suburban, about 30 percent rural. This is a national challenge. 
So we all have to think about this, and the answers have to be 
local levels. It would be very, very different situation by situation, 
case by case, but we have to do something. We can’t just stand on 
the sidelines and continue to see these things happened. 

Mr. Kildee [presiding]. Governor Castle. 

Mr. Castle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, my first question is a little bit off anything you 
talked about, but I wandered around and looked at many programs 
supported by businesses in this country, not just in Delaware, but 
all over the country, too. And I watched the charter movement par- 
ticularly in my State, and some of our best schools now are charter 
schools. Others have had to give up their charter as charter schools 
because they sort of basically failed. 
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My question to you, is your research arm or is anybody in the 
Department trying to collate the information about what these 
business programs are that work? I am not talking about regu- 
lating them or anything like that, but just trying to find out what 
works in the charter schools, what works in some of these business 
programs that are offered as a matter of understanding and knowl- 
edge so that others could borrow from that in the regular school 
system? 

Secretary DuNCAN. We are trying to do it. To me, again, it is not 
just — so there are, again, very high-performing charter schools, and 
there are mediocre charter schools, and there are charter schools 
that should be closed, all along that spectrum. And the same is 
true for traditional schools. I have argued in our country we just 
need more good schools of every form and fashion, but particularly 
more good schools in communities that have been historically un- 
derserved. 

We are trying to track that where I am spending lots of time 
looking at high-performing, high-poverty schools. And so we have 
lots of schools that are 70, 80, 90 percent poverty, students living 
below the poverty line, where 80, 90 percent students graduate, 
and we are really beating the odds. And some of those might be 
charter; some may be traditional. 

So I think there are huge examples. Again, that is one of my 
frustrations historically is for all of these challenges, we have never 
had more examples of hope. We have never had more examples to 
understand not because of one miraculous child or one miraculous 
teacher, but year after year these schools are betting the odds. 

So we have to — to your point, we have to learn from them, so we 
do have folks looking at those schools, what is happening there, 
what are the core strategies, how do we replicate that success. At 
elementary, middle schools, high schools, we have across the coun- 
try people doing extraordinary work every single day. 

Somehow we have been scared to talk about success. We have 
been scared to talk about excellence. I don’t understand that. I 
think there is so much we can talk about with these high-per- 
forming schools. What they do is they put the lie in and the myth 
that poor children can’t learn, that children in disadvantaged com- 
munities can’t be successful. I think we have to be very open and 
have those tough conversations. 

Mr. Castle. You and I discussed before and this committee has 
discussed before what the States have been doing in terms of the 
Governors getting together with respect to standards, and I assume 
assessments to some degree. Can you give us an update on all 
that? This may lead to national standards from the States up, not 
from the Federal Government. 

Secretary DuNCAN. They can’t, and, again, to address Mr. Kline’s 
concerns, if they are national or Federal standards, this thing dies. 
It should always be driven at the local level. We should not be 
touching that. We should not be touching curriculum. I couldn’t 
agree more. 

The fact of the matter is this is being led by 47 Governors and 
48 State school chiefs. It is interesting. You g^ys who follow this 
know 3 years ago this is probably a third rail; you couldn’t talk 
about this. But you have the leadership at State level, you have the 
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heads of both unions absolutely supportive, pushing very hard in 
this direction. You have the business community who has been beg- 
ging for this for years. You have great nonprofits like College 
Board and Achieve who are behind this, so this is an idea whose 
time has really come. 

I met two weekends ago with Governors from around the coun- 
try, NGA, to see their level of enthusiasm, bipartisan and Demo- 
crat across the country, keep working hard together, I can’t tell you 
how encouraging that is. 

To your point, once you have — and they are still getting there. 
Kentucky has been the first State to adopt, which is great, and 
other States are now following suit. 

Once you have a higher bar, then you need to have better assess- 
ments, more comprehensive assessments behind that. Our concern 
was that States would have the courage to do the right thing in 
terms of standards, but, because they are under such huge finan- 
cial pressure, would not be able to get better assessments behind 
a high standard. So we took $350 million from Race to the Top, 
carved that aside, and we are going to put that out on a competi- 
tive basis to groups and States who want to work to create better 
assessments. So they won’t be our assessments, they won’t be Fed- 
eral assessments, they will be assessments driven at the local level. 
And so we try to remove the financial impediment to getting there. 

So this is going to take some time, and there are some transition 
issues we have got to work through, but over the next couple of 
years, if we could look every child in the country in the eye and 
say that we have real college-ready standards for you, and we have 
much more thoughtful, comprehensive assessments behind that, 
that is a huge breakthrough, huge breakthrough. 

Mr. Castle. You spoke about teacher quality, a question or two 
about that. Do you support alternative certification of teachers in 
whatever way you might support it? And I have heard you talk be- 
fore about teacher colleges of education and the fact that they per- 
haps need to do more in terms of both preparation and who they 
are attracting and that kind of thing. I would be interested in your 
comments how we could improve teacher quality. 

Secretary Duncan. So schools of education, we have hundreds 
and hundreds of schools of education. You have As and Fs and ev- 
erything in between. 

I will tell you, I traveled to 37 States last year and talked to 
hundreds and hundreds of teachers, new teachers, all teachers, vet- 
eran teachers, you name it. The consistent theme I heard from 
teachers, again urban, rural, suburban, across, was two complaints 
or two issues they had with their own schools of education, their 
own preparation. One is they felt they generally did not have 
enough hands-on training. They weren’t in classrooms with real 
children enough. Too much around philosophy and history of edu- 
cation; not enough about how to manage this classroom of children. 

Secondly, there has been this outpouring of innovation over the 
past 5, 10 years in terms of real-time data that is helping teachers 
improve their instruction on a daily basis and differentiate instruc- 
tion. Teachers’ jobs have never been harder than they are today. 
You have a huge range of students’ abilities coming into your class- 
room, and how with 28, 30, 34 students, how do you teach that 
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wide range? You have to differentiate instruction. There is all this 
great data now that helps you understand each child, where they 
are, what is working, what is not. 

Almost none of that data-driven instruction training is going on 
in schools today. There are great teachers who have all learned on 
the joh; and they are questioning, why didn’t I get that at the front 
end? So those two things, more hands-on practical work in class- 
rooms, and, secondly, much more data-driven instruction training 
are the two major issues that I’ve heard almost universally around 
the country. 

In terms of alternative certification, again, to me, I always think 
these are false dichotomies. We just need more great teachers com- 
ing in. And we are in a tough time now with the tough economy 
and teacher layoffs. I am very concerned about that. 

But if you look a little bit over the horizon, over the next 6, 8 
years, we could have as many as a million teachers retire. We have 
the baby boomer generation that is going now. And so our ability 
to attract and retain great talent over the next 5, 6, 8 years is 
going to shape public education in this country for the next 30 
years. It is a generational shift. 

Whether it is through alternative certification, whether it is 
through traditional schools of education, we just need to find out 
how we get the hardest-working, most-committed teachers into the 
classroom and then, more specifically, into underserved commu- 
nities. 

Let me give you one example. I am sorry I am going a little long 
here, but I keep citing this example. 

In Louisiana, they are tracking the data from hundreds of thou- 
sands of students back to tens of thousands of teachers and from 
those teachers back to those teachers’ schools of education or the 
alternative certification in the past, wherever they came from. And 
so, in Louisiana, they can tell you which schools of education are 
producing the teachers that are producing the students that are 
learning the most. And what you are having is you are having 
schools of education change their curriculum based upon the re- 
sults of their alumni’s children. 

This is not about gotchas. This is about continuous improvement. 
And we have one Stete doing it. You have other States moving in 
that direction, but Louisiana doesn’t have some patent on some of 
the amazing technology that the world can’t share. They have sim- 
ply had the courage to say that teachers matter tremendously, and 
we want to understand which teachers are working well. And 
schools of education have said, hey, this is a chance for us to get 
better. This is an idea, I think, again, why do we have one out of 
50? What are we missing here as a country? 

Mr. Castle. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Kildee. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Andrews. Mr. Chairman, do we have a before-the-gavel 
rule? Because, if we do, I think I would be cutting ahead of some 
other people. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you. 

First of all, I appreciate your interest and your remarks about 
higher education, for trying to find ways to achieve value added 
quality for students; and I look forward to working with on you 
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that. I think that we will be guided by the principles of having a 
functioning free market work, where one exists so people can vote 
with their feet and choose the best course for themselves and 
where quality is measured, rather than some rough or inaccurate 
proxy for quality. I look forward to us being able to do that. 

I want to ask you a question about K-12 education, and thank 
you for your contributions there. What changes do you think we 
should consider in the supplemental services area? My observation 
about No Child Left Behind is that we have not really fully ex- 
ploited the opportunity to improving learning for children and qual- 
ity of schools by getting the most bang for our buck in supple- 
mental services. What kinds of innovations would you like to see 
us consider there? 

Secretary DuNCAN. I think the biggest thing over time, as I have 
said repeatedly, is that we have to continue to extend our time. I 
think our 6 hours a day, 5 days a week, 9 months out of the year 
isn’t enough for our children; and children in India and China who 
our students are competing with are just going to school longer. 

I think our students are as smart, as talented, as committed, as 
ambitious as anyone else in the world. I want to level the playing 
field. My concern is that we are putting too many of our children 
at a competitive disadvantage. 

So how we think about schools as community centers, as Mr. Kil- 
dee talked about, how we think about doing great tutoring after 
school, weekends, summers for students, again particularly dis- 
advantaged students, I think we have to be much more thoughtful 
in doing that. What I think, ultimately is we need to look at those 
providers, districts, nonprofits, for-profits, whatever, who are dem- 
onstrating an ability to accelerate the rate of growth. 

You have phenomenal players who are doing a great job; and, 
you know, they should have a chance to work with more children. 
You have other players that, frankly, are, you know, driven more 
by profit than by student learning; and they are part of the prob- 
lem. 

And so I think just being — it is not too dissimilar to the higher 
ed point you started with. Where you have good actors, that is 
great. Where you have bad actors — let’s be honest about it. The 
thing to me is we have so many children who have so far to go. 
When we talk about college and career-ready standards, we are 
talking about raising the bar dramatically. We are not there in far 
too many of our Nation’s States today. If we raise the bar, we are 
going to have to work harder, we are going to have to work faster 
at a time when resources are really constrained. How do you get 
there? You have got to work smarter. That is what I am looking 
for. 

Mr. Andrews. We know, given your track record, you will accom- 
plish that. 

I want to ask you about a vexing problem that has vexed schools 
and educators and children, which is the proper calculation of AYP 
for students with disabilities, children who are classified under the 
IDEA. There is no one in this committee on either side that ever 
wants to deprive a child with a learning disability issue of the ab- 
solute opportunity to achieve his or her absolute maximum poten- 
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tial. We never want to define limitations or failure for these chil- 
dren and then have that become a-self fulfilling prophecy. 

By the same token, we want to be cognizant of a fair evaluation 
of our schools so that we are not holding schools to unrealistic 
standards. A number of schools in my State and my district are not 
achieving AYP because of that one indicator, because of the special 
ed indicator. What would you like us to consider with respect to 
striking that proper balance between student achievement and fair 
evaluation? 

Secretary DuNCAN. These are really powerful questions. And as 
we think about reauthorization, again, the bipartisan support has 
been phenomenal in the sense of momentum. You could make a 
pretty good case that the toughest issues we have to grapple with 
is how you fairly evaluate students with disabilities and how you 
fairly evaluate English language learners. We are spending tons of 
time talking to national experts to try and get this right. 

I will tell you the two extremes, neither of which works. One is 
which you don’t hold these students or teachers accountable for 
their progress. And there was a time in which these students were 
swept under the rug and people thought, well, if you learn English 
or you had a disability, you couldn’t learn. That would be a disas- 
trous outcome. 

Mr. Andrews. We don’t want to do that. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Nobody wants to do that. 

The flip side is when a student, again ELL or special ed, is tak- 
ing an assessment which they can’t comprehend. You don’t want 
that either. 

So how do you hold folks accountable with an assessment that 
makes sense? That is the middle path, I think, the commonsense, 
logical path, have a high bar for students but make sure that they 
have a real chance to demonstrate their skills and knowledge in 
that assessment. 

I have two people on my team who I am relying heavily on their 
counsel on this. Alexa Posney is working on the IDEA side. She is 
the former State School Chief in Kansas, extraordinarily thoughtful 
on this issue, phenomenal credibility, and her counsel I am going 
to listen to very, very closely. 

On the ELL side, the woman who is in charge of my K-12 agenda 
is Thelma Melendez; and she was told along the way that college 
probably wasn’t for her. And she has lived it. This is personal. And 
she went on to do okay and get a doctorate and was an award-win- 
ning superintendent, superintendent of the year in California. 

So these are people who — this is a passion, and we want to get 
this right. I think there is a commonsense middle ground. We want 
to get as close to that as we can. And, again, we are going to work 
with both sides and with community leaders on these issues to fix 
what is broken but, again, maintain a high bar. That is really im- 
portant to me. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. I appreciate it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller [presiding]. Thank you. 

Mr. Souder. 

Mr. Souder. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Secretary, I would like to make a few comments, and then 
I have an information request and one simple question at the end. 

This is a real struggle for some of us. On the one hand, I agree 
with many of the things you are proposing to do, whether it is 
teacher performance measurement, accountability, forms of school- 
based management, public school choice, a lot of the things you say 
and how to measure. On the other hand, as a conservative, I don’t 
believe these — I am not part of the Federal School Board; and the 
real question here is, is this the position that the Federal Govern- 
ment should be taking? 

Similar disconnect on, in Indiana, right now, our big talk is the 
budget is tight. The governor has cut back. We see schools laying 
off teachers. We see them closing down schools. And we come out 
here, and we are hearing how we are going to spend more money. 
And we are going to spend money on this and spend money on 
that, when our deficits are far bigger than the State deficits. And 
there is an increasing disconnect between Washington and the 
grassroots. They are glad for the money, which leads me now into 
some substantive points here, that you have paid tremendous lip 
service — and I believe it is sincere — to local leadership and that 
education should come from the local. 

But two phenomenas are occurring here. One is that there is a 
desperation for funds and, therefore, the Race to the Top is having 
a disproportionate steering of local, even if it is the right thing to 
do, than has ever been done before. 

In Indiana, we don’t know if we are going to get the funds. Yet 
the bulk of the school districts are racing to implement, hoping 
they can get a few dollars out of the Federal Government. 

So the lip service saying this is local really isn’t true right now. 
They are redoing at the Federal end. 

The danger here is not your specifics. The danger is that many 
of us don’t believe that you cannot have manipulation of cur- 
riculum, that you can ever have a long term, not whatever the lat- 
est fad is, for professional development, that when we get into 
whose favorite program is going to be done, the more it gets con- 
solidated, the less diversity there will be, and that whatever the 
latest fad will be looking 10 to 20 years from now the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have usurped that power. 

Somebody who doesn’t agree with your approach, which is more 
the American Federation of Teachers approach than NEA ap- 
proach — historically, over the last 25 years, look at Miami, Chicago, 
places that had AFT they were more flexible in these type of 
things. And if we go back to the old approach but now it is consoli- 
dated, we won’t continue to innovate and we don’t do the things. 

That is a philosophical question. 

Then a point I just wanted to raise to you, because it is a di- 
lemma that is a true dilemma right now because, in effect, we are 
seeing a consolidation of approach, even though you are giving 
flexibility to reach some of those goals. 

Another part of that is that States that are actually imple- 
menting things in — last night, the two largest districts in my big- 
gest county, second largest district in the State, Fort Wayne, an- 
nounced they are closing one of the historic high schools, Elmhurst, 
that all teachers would be up for review. They have moved the 
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principals from a number of the schools that they felt needed to be 
moved. They are implementing the programs now. The second larg- 
est district, the most diverse district in the State of Indiana, an- 
nounced they are going to have to cut teachers, probably close mul- 
tiple schools and do this. 

When you do your funding, I think it is important that if you — 
because you earlier said the reason that many States are resource- 
challenged and they are struggling with that, that those States 
that are taking the hard actions not even knowing whether they’re 
going to get a dime from you aren’t punished in the process. Actu- 
ally, they are implementing the programs. 

Because let me say this now from your standpoint. If the States 
that have implemented the programs don’t have adequate re- 
sources, the research is going to show they didn’t work partly be- 
cause they didn’t have the resources. And some of — as you go 
through this decision process, if you will look at the school systems 
that are really doing it and are committed and are actually doing 
it before the money, they are your most likely chances to see that 
something works. And I hope that you will take that into consider- 
ation in the process. 

Because, look. Fort Wayne, I am not going to pretend like the su- 
perintendent is a big supporter of mine or the teachers’ unions are 
a big supporter of mine, but they are doing some very innovative 
things and they should be looked at very closely because they are 
making really tough decisions. 

Now, a quick information request. On the student loan program, 
you have in your budget on July 1 that there will be the flip. Some 
of us question whether that flip will occur in a good way. Many of 
the universities don’t want to do that. So could you provide me 
with the documentation that outlines past, present, future action 
to make sure that no students will go out without loans if that is 
not passed, in other words, that you haven’t presumed something 
and are forcing people if it is not the law? 

And then, lastly, a quick question on, in the bill, family thera- 
pists are not currently allowed in the mental health area, whether 
it is mental health service providers, pupil services, or school coun- 
seling. This would just be an allowable use, not additional money, 
but I think it is important when we deal with mental health, and 
I want to know if you support that. 

Secretary DuNCAN. There is a lot there. Let me try and run 
through the answers. 

On direct lending, we are not presuming anything. We just want 
to be prepared. And we think, again, this is a chance to stop sub- 
sidies to banks, as much as $87 billion, and dramatically increase 
Pell Grants and Perkins loans and tuition tax credits for hard- 
working American families whose children desperately want to go 
to college and they feel they can’t afford it. It would also enable us 
to invest about $10 billion in early childhood education, which we 
could make a pretty compelling case this is the best investment we 
could make, all this without going back to the taxpayers. 

We simply want to be prepared on our side. Due to the private 
market collapsing over the past 2, 3 years before we got here, it 
has gone from about 1,000 universities participating in direct lend- 
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ing to over 2,300. So it has more than doubled again before we did 
anything just because, you know, folks needed us. 

So we think this is the right thing to do. There is a huge oppor- 
tunity here to dramatically increase education investment, again, 
simply by stop subsidizing banks and cutting out the middleman. 
The private sector will have 100 percent of the loan servicing busi- 
ness. We don’t think we should be in that business. We don’t think 
we are any good at it. We think the private is absolutely the place 
to play. That is a huge and growing market. Good actors will get 
more business; bad actors will get less business. But if we can 
make college dramatically more accessible and affordable for mil- 
lions and millions of Americans going forward we think that is the 
right thing to do. 

It is interesting, on Race to the Top, what we have tried to say 
is that a few things are important. Having high standards matters. 
Being transparent around data matters. Great teachers and prin- 
cipals matter, and being tough minded when schools aren’t working 
and having those honest conversations matter. 

What we have tried to do to sort of alleviate or to address some 
of your concerns is what we want to do is, whether it is Race to 
the Top or School Improvement Grants, or Investing in Innovation 
Funds or Teacher Incentive Funds, all we want to do is put money 
behind those places that had the courage, to your point, and the 
capacity to deliver better results for students; and that’s going to 
take many, many different forms and fashions. 

We are not going to come up with a playbook. We don’t have the 
playbook. But where folks are raising the bar for all students and 
closing the achievement gap, we want to take those innovations to 
scale. And so where a district is showing great work with 1,000 
students, let’s take that to 2,000. If a State is working with half 
their kids in a way and wanting to reach every child, let’s get 
there. 

So what we want to do is use our — and we have been absolutely 
blessed to have this opportunity — use these resources to put it be- 
hind districts with the courage, the capacity, and the commitment 
to get better results for students. So it is not our ideas. It is simply 
investing in that local work to take the scale. 

To your point, districts have never been under more financial du- 
ress; and so my worry is that they have a good idea and they can’t 
move it. We want to put the resources behind it to do that. And, 
over time, where they continue to demonstrate ability to close 
achievement gaps and raise the bar we will keep funding them. If 
those things stop happening, we will take that money and go some- 
place else. And so that is just so you understand sort of where we 
want to go. 

I will say many, many districts on Race to the Top, many States, 
again, everyone desperately wants the money. No question. I can’t 
tell you how many conversations I have heard with folks in all can- 
dor saying to me, yes, we would love the money. 

What has happened in the conversations we have had and the 
movement we have had, regardless of whether we get the money 
or not, we have moved light years from whatever would have hap- 
pened before. And whether we get the money or not, we are going 
to keep moving. This sort of unlocked what needed to happen in 
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some of these honest conversations. The amount of silos in edu- 
cation are staggering, and just getting folks to the table and talk- 
ing has been hugely beneficial. We are going to have a very high 
bar in terms of who we fund, frankly, a lot more losers than win- 
ners. 

We will come back with a second round. We are proposing an- 
other $1.35 billion in next year’s budget, fiscal year ’ll. To come 
back with a third round. So we want to keep coming back. With 
the movement you have seen in the States before spending a dime, 
I would say you haven’t seen that kind of movement in decades; 
and that in and of itself is of huge, huge value. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Secretary, we only have you — we have a 
memorial service at 11:00, and we agreed that you would leave 
then. Mr. Scott is next, so we will try to do as many members as 
we can, but we’re kind of 

Secretary DuNCAN. And I will keep my answers to 5. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, in the last Congress, we passed the Higher Edu- 
cation Reauthorization Act, which included a provision for mod- 
eling and simulation programs. In the last appropriations bill, we 
funded the program. It requires the Department to appoint a 
board, develop a curricula, and fund existing programs and new 
programs. Can you tell me what the status is in the administra- 
tion? Can you tell me that now or in writing later? Would you rath- 
er do it in writing? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Absolutely. I will get back to you on that. 

Mr. Scott. Okay. We also passed in the House the Campus Safe- 
ty Act, which would provide funding for a Center for Campus Safe- 
ty to prevent and respond to acts of violence on college campuses. 
It passed the House in the last Congress. It passed the House 
again in this Congress, and it has been sitting over in the Senate. 
Can we get some help from the administration to see if we can’t 
pry it out of the Senate so that when acts of violence — so we can 
prevent acts of violence and respond appropriately? 

Secretary Duncan. I will check on that for you, yes, sir. 

Mr. Scott. At the Budget Committee, you responded to the situ- 
ation of the TRIO programs. There is some concern that the TRIO 
programs’ budgets and the fiscal year budgets do not correspond, 
and there is some concern that 187 programs that were funded in 
the reconciliation bill a few years ago may lose their funding be- 
fore — if we don’t do something this year. I think it is the Depart- 
ment’s feeling that if we deal with it next year there will be no gap 
in coverage. Is that still your 

Secretary DuNCAN. That is correct, and I will reconfirm that. 
And the bottom line is those 187 programs are absolutely safe now. 
We will continue to work with that. 

Mr. Scott. That is fine. You also indicated — I thought you said 
an increase in students for TRIO and GEAR UP. Is TRIO not flat 
funded? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. TRIO and GEAR UP are flat funded. 
The number of students actually increased last year that were 
served. There has been some debate that the number of students 
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went down. That is actually not factually correct. It went up about 

6 , 100 . 

Mr. Scott. Well, that says more could be served with Upward 
Bound, which is a more comprehensive program, and Student Sup- 
port Services, retention in college. If we could get that number for 
TRIO also increased, I think that would be helpful. 

You have been very articulate on the need to eliminate the 
achievement gap. Can you say a word about how the budget and 
policies will reduce the achievement gap, particularly with drop- 
outs? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes. While Race to the Top has gotten all the 
press and attention so far, what folks haven’t focused enough on 
are the School Improvements Grants and $3.5 billion going to 
School Improvement Grants. Race to the Top is supposed to help 
all schools in the State or as many as the State applied for. School 
Improvement Grants are focused just on those bottom 5 percent of 
schools across the country. So we are putting a huge amount of 
money by formula out to every single State, and so there are un- 
precedented resources. So what we are saying is, where things 
aren’t getting better and we have dropout rates of 50, 60, 70 per- 
cent, we have to do something dramatically different; and we are 
putting our money where our mouth is and putting, you know, 
huge — tens of millions of dollars, in some States, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars out there depending on State size to see us break 
through here. 

For all the huge challenges we face, again, we have never — I 
don’t think we have ever had more high-performing, high-poverty 
schools. So we know what is possible. And so we want to learn from 
them. We want to replicate those successes, and we want to put a 
lot of money out there. I think if we are serious about closing the 
achievement gap we need more time for students. And great teach- 
ers, great principals matter tremendously. You have got to close 
the opportunity gap. 

Mr. Scott. And we thank you for visiting one of those success 
stories in Newport News. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Achievable Dream was one of many schools 
that has just blown me away. And am I correct that the achieve- 
ment gap there is basically nonexistent? Is that an accurate state- 
ment? 

Mr. Scott. That is right. 

Secretary DuNCAN. And what is the poverty rate of that commu- 
nity? 

Mr. Scott. I think just about everybody is on free and reduced 
lunch. 

There are some dropout factories that are achieving AYR. Can 
we be assured on reauthorization that no school with a dropout 
rate of 50 percent will be designated as adequate for yearly 
progress? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scott. And on charter schools, one of — there are some good 
and some bad. I heard a statistic that 80 percent of the charter 
schools are either the same or worse than the comparable schools. 
Is that not right? 
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Secretary Duncan. There are lots of studies out there, often with 
competing numbers. I am not familiar with that number. 

I would tell you one study that was interesting, because there 
are some legitimate concerns at some charters maybe the parents 
are more involved or high functioning, so there is some selection 
bias. There is one interesting study that I looked at that came out 
of Stanford that tracked — many charters have long waiting lists, 
and some students get in, and many don’t get in, so it is sort of 
a little bit more of an apples to apples comparison. And they looked 
at — the researcher looked at students who all were on the waiting 
list, some who got in and some who don’t, so trying to remove that 
selection bias. 

And that study — and this is just schools in New York City, so it 
is one example. Again, there is a big country out there. But that 
example showed that students who actually got into the charters 
from the waiting list performed better than those who did not. 

But I think, you know, charters are very uneven around the 
country. I think you need a high bar in terms of who you allow to 
open a charter school. This cannot be let a thousand flowers bloom. 
Once you have that high bar and select someone, you have to hold 
them accountable for results, and you have to give them the auton- 
omy to get there. 

So those three things: high bar to entry, true accountability, real 
economy. When you see those parameters in play, those structures 
in play, you see better schools. Where you don’t have those things 
in play, I think charters just perpetuate what is already out there. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Guthrie. 

Mr. Guthrie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary for coming here. We met in the Na- 
tional Airport not long ago. I appreciate your willingness to work, 
and achievement gap initiatives that you have talked about are 
real important to me as well. 

I think hearing that we are going to be focusing on the No Child 
Left Behind reauthorization this year I think would be good that 
we all work together. So I appreciate that and really offer my serv- 
ices to do that and some ideas. 

I have been meeting with superintendents, I have been meeting 
with teachers, and they have a lot of good ideas, practitioners, and 
so we will bring that together. 

On the higher ed Direct Loan and FFEL program, the question 
I have, the money, as I was really looking at the bill when it was 
before us — it has been a little while — but the $87 million is being 
spent. A good part of that money, if I understand, is that the Fed- 
eral Government borrows at a cheaper rate. Therefore, the Direct 
Loan program can borrow money at a cheaper rate but still lends 
to students at the same rate. And I would have been more inclined 
to have supported that if we had made it a reduced interest for 
people to borrow to spend. 

It did move money into the Pell program, which made college 
more affordable. Because I can tell you the biggest fear for most 
people that have a moderate income to higher income in my dis- 
trict, there is a lot of help for people with lower income, is just the 
affordability of college. I mean, that is the main thing on their 
mind. 
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And then just specific — and Mr. Sender hit it just a little bit — 
is a big concern I think there are people moving into the direct loan 
program now that anecdotally say, we are just worried about what 
is going to happen in July. And I spent all of August — and it didn’t 
get a lot of publicity because other things happened in August. But 
the Cash for Clunker program — which I voted for, so I tried to 
work through the answers with — but people saying, I can’t — nobody 
will take my phone call. I have sold a car. Am I going get paid for 
it? And I can see students in August going, well, is my Pell in 
place? I mean, how are we going to prevent that from happening? 
And if we get to that point would y’all support maybe extending to 
get through that point until we move forward? 

Secretary DuNCAN. What I would say again is that what folks 
don’t understand is over the prior 2 to 3 years we have gone from 
1,000 universities participating to 2,300 universities participating, 
more than doubled our interaction. I don’t think you have heard a 
peep. I don’t think you have — you know there hasn’t been any huge 
stories about lack of service or lack of whatever. 

Our FSA unit, I think, has extraordinary leadership. Brought in 
Bill Taggart from the private sector, who I have tremendous con- 
fidence in. I am absolutely holding him accountable for gearing up 
and preparing. His team has been working unbelievably hard to do 
this. If you are hearing that we dropped the ball or a phone call 
isn’t returned, they have been doing training out around the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Guthrie. I am sorry. That was the experience with the Cash 
For Clunker and the Transportation Department. I am just hop- 
ing — I was just bringing that up as an example. I have not heard 
that from your group. 

Secretary DuNCAN. So hold us accountable for results. And if you 
are hearing something is not working, please come to me directly. 
We understand this transition and what a big deal it is, and we 
want to make sure we do this absolutely as smoothly as is possible. 

And, again, part of the reason I am confident that we can do this 
well — we won’t do it perfectly. We will make some mistakes — is 
again I am seeing this mass migration our way anyway with the 
private sector collapse, and so far that has been handled I think 
exceptionally well. 

Mr. Guthrie. But everybody is going to be moving into the pro- 
gram over the next few months if the Mil I think it passes through 
the Senate, so your volume is going to 

Secretary Duncan. Many people already have. That is my point. 
Many people already have. There is not going to be a huge — there 
is some additional movement, but this movement has started, you 
know, again, 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Guthrie. Right. Thank you. 

I yield back. 

Chairman Miller. Ms. Woolsey. 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

First of all, I would like to echo Congressman Kline’s request to 
fund IDEA. This is across the board for all of us. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes, ma’am. 
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Ms. WooLSEY. Mr. Secretary, charter schools have been a suc- 
cessful experiment. It was intended to identify new methods in 
learning and teaching and with the idea — when charter schools, 
when we first started this, when I first got elected 18 years ago, 
the idea was to integrate these successes and learn from what 
worked and didn’t work into the public school system. The idea was 
not, Mr. Secretary, to result in the third rail of education to com- 
pete with public education and, as usual, leaving the kids most dis- 
advantaged and the districts most disadvantaged and most in need 
to the public school system. 

So my question to you is, as we reauthorize ESEA, are we going 
to be committed to ensuring that there is the additional support 
funds, support necessary to incorporate the best learning practices 
and methods and systems that are available for every child and 
those that are actually being left behind? Because, Mr. Secretary, 
some districts, some students are considerably more in need of sup- 
port when they enter the classroom. They aren’t fed well. They’re 
scared. They don’t have parental stability. They need supplemental 
services. 

I always say this. It kind of goes, duh, nobody quite knows what 
I am talking about. But you can’t work smarter, you can’t put to- 
gether a system or a product if the individual parts are flawed. 
And I worry that we are going to take flawed parts and insist that 
even the best of teachers are able to meet our standards. 

Secretary DuNCAN. I think if children are scared, they can’t 
learn. If children are hungry, they can’t learn. If children can’t see 
the blackboard, they can’t learn. And so those foundational 
things — glasses, clothes, food, safety — we absolutely have to ad- 
dress those openly and honestly. 

When I ran the Chicago public schools, we fed tens of thousands 
of children breakfast, lunch, and dinner every day. We built a pro- 
gram where we have sent a couple thousand children home with 
food Friday afternoons because we were so worried about them not 
eating over the weekends. We gave out tens of thousands pairs of 
eyeglasses free every single year, because you have to do those 
things before you can talk about algebra and biology. And so I 
couldn’t agree with you more that those foundational essentials we 
have to do. 

And some folks say, you know, schools shouldn’t be doing these 
things. I don’t see how we educate without doing those things. My 
mother always said, you know, you can’t teach someone when their 
stomach is grumbling. You have to feed children. And so these 
aren’t in conflict. 

We are working very, very hard with Secretary Vilsack to reau- 
thorize the Child Nutrition Act. I think he is providing visionary 
leadership there. He wants to increase the nutrition content of 
those meals. He wants to make sure snacks that are available are 
healthy. 

The First Lady’s anti-obesity program — it is interesting in many 
communities you have this dual issue of obesity and hunger. It is 
fascinating. And so how do you address both sides of that same 
coin? And so we are committed to doing those things and want to 
work hard to do that. 
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We also have great — again, whether it is traditional schools, 
magnet schools, gifted schools, charter schools, I don’t care. We 
have great schools, all these public schools in these communities 
that face these huge challenges. One of the — and so we want to 
learn from those examples that, despite poverty, despite, you know, 
the challenges at home, children still achieve at remarkable levels. 
And so we need to fix those issues, but we don’t want to ever say 
that poor children can’t learn. We need to get there. 

I will tell you, one of the models that has been most impressive 
to me is what Geoffrey Canada has done at the Harlem Children’s 
Zone, where he has created great schools but around those schools 
he has created an entire community behind these children; and 
children in Harlem have basically closed the achievement gap with 
children in the wealthiest suburbs. It is fascinating. And we want 
to put $210 million behind what we are calling Promise Neighbor- 
hoods and trying to replicate that success, build entire communities 
in neighborhoods around the country; and we only want to go to 
disadvantaged communities where the biggest need is. 

So I want to let you know that philosophically I couldn’t agree 
more. We are committed to getting there, and we want to do every- 
thing we can to remove every impediment to giving children a 
chance to be successful. 

Chairman Miller. It is the intent of the Chair to go to Mr. 
Thompson and then back to Ms. McCarthy, and then we will ad- 
journ the hearing so members can attend the memorial service. 

Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ranking mem- 
ber; and, Mr. Secretary, thank you so much. 

I want to thank you. Last year at one point I reached out to you 
regarding an issue that came up regarding four universities in 
Pennsylvania — Penn State, Pitt, Temple, and Lincoln — and I have 
to tell you I was very impressed. I think I heard back from you 
within 48 or 72 hours, your responsiveness. 

And I also really get a sense from listening to your testimony, 
as a former school board member for many years at home, that I 
think we share the same passion for unleashing the innovation of 
local education at the local level and what can come from that. 

I just want to touch on — and I will be brief — go back to Mr. 
Guthrie’s discussion with you on direct lending. And I know we 
went from 1,000 to like 2,100, which is great, folks who have volun- 
tarily moved to that. I guess I would argue that within that is one 
of my universities I have. I represent seven in my rural district. 
One of them is Penn State. Penn State is direct lending. It works 
well. They are a model for it. 

I would have to say, though, that that is the only university that 
direct lending works for in my congressional district. I have six 
that struggle. And largely it is an economy of size. Penn State’s got 
this wonderful university. It is very large. It has got lots of infra- 
structure, and it works well. For the other six — and I have met 
with them on a regular basis over the past number of months — 
they are really struggling to do this. 

So I am concerned about the transitioning of the remaining 4,000 
institutions into the Direct Loan, because I really think we have 
cherry-picked voluntarily those who are best adept and prepared to 
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go to Direct Loan. They went voluntarily because they were ready 
for it. 

So while the Department has been hosting webinars and meet- 
ings, and I know you have put, it sounds like, a very talented indi- 
vidual as a point person on this, here is my question. What sort 
of plan B do you have, does the Department have in place in case 
the plans to convert just don’t go as smoothly as what you would 
like? 

Secretary DuNCAN. Well, obviously, we are preparing plan A, 
plan B, plan C, but we are really focused on plan A. And the only 
thing I could tell you is we would be happy — if you wanted us to 
do it, we will send staff out next week to sit down with you and 
put those six universities in a room. 

Again, we are doing trainings all around the country. Most folks 
are transitioning literally in a matter of weeks. We are seeing 
every — I am getting reports every couple of weeks. We are getting 
60, 70, 80 universities making the transition. 

So I don’t know all the details of what those issues are at those 
particular universities. But, you know, if you wanted to put us in 
a room with those six next week and walk through what the chal- 
lenges are and what we can do to be helpful, I would absolutely 
welcome that opportunity. 

Mr. Thompson. I appreciate that, Mr. Secretary. 

And, given the circumstances, I will yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. I thank the gentleman for yielding back, a 
noble person on this committee. 

Mrs. McCarthy. Does that mean I have got to follow suit? 

Chairman Miller. Well, you can decide. Congresswoman McCar- 
thy. 

Mrs. McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank Secretary Duncan for covering an awful lot of 
subjects, and we are going to follow up on them. I know this is only 
the beginning of our discussion as we go forward. 

Safe schools, healthy students, I think is important. I also want 
to make sure that we look at the good public schools that are work- 
ing, on how we bring that down to those that are underserved. Fi- 
nancial literacy for our young people for the future is going to be 
extremely important, and parental engagement. Charters schools, 
I think we have talked a lot about it. That would be a discussion 
that will go forward, and I will send all my questions off to you. 

What I did want to talk about is the gainful employment. You 
had talked about teachers. Right now, on the Recovery Act, we 
were able to save a lot of teaching jobs, but we also know a lot of 
them are going to be aging out soon. It is the same as nursing and 
many fields in the health care. 

And so when we talk about gainful employment — and I am glad, 
because I will work with myself and a number of other members 
on this side of the aisle and the other side to come to some sort 
of agreement. I would also like to see that you did recommend a 
10 percent income when someone starts working to pay back their 
debt. I think that is going to be extremely important. 

But when we are looking at jobs that are not out there now — 
and, believe me, no one here on the committee wants to support 
any kind of schools that are actually failing their students or not 
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doing well by the students — but we have to make sure that during 
this particular time that those that are graduating and doing very 
well, their jobs that they are going into sometimes are actually 
lower paying than they were 3 years ago. 

The other problem is trying to find a job. So I think we need to 
work on that, how we get through this rough period so that stu- 
dents that are getting their education, hopefully, this is just a 
small stopgap and then, you know, we are going to see down the 
road more job opportunities out there. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Well, one of the most important things that 
we haven’t talked about today, and I appreciate you bringing it up, 
is part of this higher ed bill, is this income-based repayment. And 
what we want to do — we have lost so much great talent, folks who 
wanted to go into education, had a heart for it, had a passion, but 
because they had 60, 80, $100,000 worth of loans, they couldn’t af- 
ford to do it. So one of the things we are talking about is, if we 
can reduce loan repayments to 10 percent of income, and then after 
10 years of public service — and, obviously, I have a huge bias to- 
wards teaching, but all public service — so you could be coming out 
of law school and work in a legal clinic or coming out of medical 
school and work in a medical clinic in a low-income community, 
that after 10 years of service all those loans would be reduced. So 
if we can dramatically reduce loan repayments and then erase 
them after 10 years, I think we can get that next generation of ex- 
traordinarily talented folks to come into education. So we are push- 
ing very, very hard here. 

Mrs. McCarthy. And I agree with on you that. 

The other thing, too, is that with the shortage of nursing and 
teachers in the future, you know, we need to look in other ways on 
how we are getting nurses out there. Right now, we have plenty 
of nursing schools. We don’t have enough professors to be able to 
teach those that want to come into the field. 

We are also seeing in some of the nontraditional universities and 
career schools, they are actually, in my opinion, doing really, really 
well in nursing schools, especially for, you know, when someone 
graduates from a university, pays that 40 or $50,000, then goes to 
take their State boards and don’t pass the first time or the second 
time, somewhere they have lost that education. And yet we are see- 
ing the scores coming from these nontraditional nursing schools 
graduating at a higher rate and passing the State nursing tests the 
first time around. 

New York State, we treat all schools the same. They have to be 
under the same regulations. We treat our career colleges, for those 
nontraditional students — and I think that we need to certainly 
keep an eye on that. Because there are a lot, a lot of people that 
want to go back to school but don’t fit in to the regular university 
or you know, 9 to 5, go to school. You can’t do that. 

Secretary DuNCAN. The other piece of, again, this higher ed bill, 
and there is so much here. That is why we are so passionate, and 
we appreciate your extraordinary leadership on this. We want to 
put $10 billion behind community colleges. And we think commu- 
nity colleges, whether it is 18-year-olds or 38-year-olds or 58-year- 
olds going back to retrain and retool in a tough economy, green 
jobs, health care jobs, tech jobs, we think community colleges have 
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been like this underutilized gem along the education continuum. So 
we want to put huge, huge resources behind them. 

I have brought in as my under secretary Martha Kanter, who 
was a phenomenal community college president in California. We 
have never had a community college president or someone with 
that experience in that position before. We did that very inten- 
tionally, because we think community college is so important to our 
agenda. And as families get back on their feet, we think community 
colleges are going to play a huge role there, and we want to see 
them grow and prosper. So it is a big, big play there, and we want 
to be part of the solution. 

Mrs. McCarthy. And I think and I agree with you on the com- 
munity colleges, but I think we need to go into the 21st century 
also, being able to take your classes over the Internet, being able 
to fit your schedule into that. 

And with that I yield back the balance of my time. 

Secretary DuNCAN. Yes, ma’am. 

Chairman Miller. The gentlewoman yields back. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Thank you to all the members for 
your attendance and, Mr. Secretary, for answering all of the ques- 
tions of the members. I know there are members — Mr. Pierluisi has 
indicated he would like to submit questions to you in writing, and 
if we could get a quick turnaround on those questions 

Secretary Duncan. And I am happy to stick around, if you want 
to. 

Chairman Miller [continuing]. We would appreciate it. 

Let me just say, I guess one of the nice things about longevity 
here is that you have some institutional memory. And there is a 
lot of discussion about whether people in the Race to the Top are 
doing this for the money or their hearts are really in it or what 
have you. 

In the Clinton administration we had something we were talking 
about, Ed Flex. And so we asked Governors who said that they 
would — for additional money, they would create a flexible account- 
ability system. And so we gave them the money first. 

I asked for a GAO report. The GAO report came back and said, 
out of I think it was 13 Governors only one Governor who was not 
originally included was not given the grant but then asked, why 
would I not be included? I represent a large State. I am from 
Texas. Only one Governor made any changes with respect to ac- 
countability, and that was Governor Bush. And the rest of the Gov- 
ernors took the money. They just didn’t do anything for this. 

So I think you might have it right here, that you know the idea 
that you are going to change your loss so you align data systems, 
so you align teacher performance systems, so you align these var- 
ious parts that are already in the law. They’ve just been ignored 
for almost, well, even before the Bush administration. Much of 
what is in No Child Left Behind was there before. It just didn’t 
happen. 

So I think you are right. The energy that has been created, the 
conversations that have been created. But I also think you are 
right, and let’s make sure that people meet these thresholds. 

It is sort of like, you know, in poker. You want to have jacks or 
better to open. If you don’t, don’t play. 
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Because there is not that much money around. And so I think 
there is some wisdom. It is different. You know, we drop a lot of 
money off to people who are just doing tomorrow what they did 
yesterday. And so I think there is some wisdom in this, and I think 
it has created energy in many parts of the education community 
that now see this as really changing the workplace, modernizing it, 
giving them say, empowering them in those school sites within 
their districts and working in a collaborative fashion. 

Many of the reasons why we know teachers leave us, it is not 
just salary. It is isolation. It is lack of contact with their peers. It 
is lack of professional development. There is a whole list of things 
that they cite on these exit interviews. 

So I am encouraged by what you have done, and I thank you for 
being candid with the members of the committee. 

And, with that, all members will have 14 days to submit addi- 
tional materials and questions for the hearing record. The Sec- 
retary has agreed that if you have questions you want to submit 
immediately in writing they will respond to those from members of 
the committee. 

And, with that, the committee stands adjourned. 

[The statement of Mr. Altmire follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Jason Altmire, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Pennsylvania 

Thank you, Chairman Miller, and Secretary Duncan, for holding this hearing on 
the president’s proposed FY2011 budget. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965 requires career colleges to provide “an eligible 
program of training to prepare students for gainful employment in a recognized oc- 
cupation.” However, “gainful employment” has never been defined. It has come to 
my attention that during negotiated rulemaking for the most recent reauthorization 
of the Higher Education Act, the Department of Education proposed defining gainful 
employment by establishing an eight percent debt-service-to-income threshold based 
on median student debt for recent college graduates with income based either on 
Bureau of Labor Statistics wage data, or, actual earnings of the college’s graduates. 

While it is important to address the rise in levels of student debt, 1 have concerns 
about using a single formula to determine the appropriate level of debt for every 
student in every career path, especially during this time of economic uncertainty. 
I hope that moving forward, the Department will work with all interested parties 
and Congress to come together on a definition that works best for students. 

Thank you again. Chairman Miller, for holding this hearing. I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


[Questions submitted to Secretary Duncan and his responses fol- 
low:] 

[Via Facsimile], 

U.S. Congress, 

Washington, DC, March 19, 2010. 

Hon. Arne Duncan, Secretary, 

U.S. Department of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue SW, Washington, DC 20202. 

Dear Secretary Duncan: Thank you for testifying at the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor’s hearing on, “Building a Stronger Economy: Spurring Reform and 
Innovation in American Education,” on March 3, 2010. 

Committee Members have additional questions for which they would like written 
responses from you for the hearing record. 

Representative Raul M. Grijalva (D-AZ) has asked that you respond in writing to 
the following questions: 

1. With regard to ESEA reauthorization, you have outlined a vision that foresees 
a much greater commitment to competitive grants for schools that are doing what 
works. Can you tell me how the Department of Education plans to specifically ad- 
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dress the schools in crisis with high dropout rates that need immediate attention 
and assistance? 

2. Does the Departments increased commitment to competitive grants envision 
that schools competing for the various grants should be placed within brackets to 
compete with schools that are similarly situated so that schools that face a myriad 
of obstacles to success are not forced to compete with schools that face fewer obsta- 
cles? 

3. Any commitment to turning around high schools with high dropouts will only 
be successful if it also addresses the feeder system, and specifically the middle 
grades. What level of commitment does the Department of Education have toward 
middle school intervention, and does this vision acknowledge middle schools as an 
integral part of dropout prevention and college and career readiness? 

4. As you know, the current ESEA bill does not go far enough in recognizing LEP 
students and guiding states toward academic proficiency and accountability for 
these students. What is the Department of Education’s vision to address the large 
and quickly growing number of non-English speakers, not just in Title III reform, 
but also throughout Title I? 

5. Research studies show that reading for pleasure is one of the building blocks 
for young people to grow into healthy, productive adults. Public libraries can play 
a major role in helping children develop a habit of reading for pleasure. What is 
the Department’s commitment to school libraries, public libraries and library pro- 
grams? 

Representative Carolyn McCarthy (D-NY) has asked that you respond in writing 
to the following questions: 

The FYll budget you submitted creates a new “Safe Schools, Healthy Students” 
programs. A number of separate programs are combined into this one program, in- 
cluding the Safe and Drug Free Schools program. As you know, I am a strong pro- 
ponent of school safety and look forward to continuing to work together on these 
efforts. You and I both know well the effects that schools and community violence 
can have on our students’ ability to learn. 

1. Can you describe how you see the “Safe Schools, Healthy Students” program 
working, both to address physical violence in schools as well as bullying and harass- 
ment? 

2. I believe we ought to eliminate the term “persistently dangerous schools” in 
ESEA, but we ought to preserve the right for a student in a school that does not 
have a safe climate for academic achievement or who has been physically assaulted 
to transfer to another school. Do you agree? 

3. How will the proposed budget ensure that our schools continue to receive the 
funding they need to keep them safe and keep out drugs? 

We spend so much time talking about failing schools and how to improve them. 

1. what about also looking at good schools and seeing what is working there — 
on school safety, on reading and math, on nutrition — and how we can expand them? 

2. Also, how they could these successful schools serve as a regional model to other 
schools that are struggling? 

AFT President Randi Weingarten recently announced a new proposal for sup- 
porting teachers that included a teacher evaluation system based on multiple meas- 
ures, including student test scores. 

1. What is your reaction to this proposal? 

2. How do you think this proposal affects the ability to move ahead on ESEA re- 
authorization this year? 

I am a big proponent of financial literacy education for our students and con- 
sumers. I am the sponsor of the Financial and Economic Literacy Improvement Act 
of 2009, which will provide grants to improve financial literacy education for K-12 
and college students, as well as adults. As a nation, we have all been impacted by 
the effects of our struggling economy. While there are many factors that have con- 
tributed to the current economic climate and there is no one cause, we do know that 
consumers need to be more aware and informed of how their finances work and how 
to avoid some common financial pitfalls. 

1. How do you propose we increase financial literacy education in our schools as 
we move forward with ESEA? 

I was wondering if you can talk about the importance of parental engagement in 
our children’s education. I am preparing to introduce the Family Engagement in 
Education Act. This bill will strengthen the parental involvement provisions in 
ESEA by providing the foundation and capacity for family engagement on the fed- 
eral, state, and local levels that supports best practices and meaningfully engages 
families to close the achievement gap. I want to see that parents have more of a 
role in decisions about their children’s academic career and safety in schools. This 
could be one of the biggest factors that can close the achievement gap. 
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2. How do you view the role of family engagement in education? 

How can we strengthen family engagement as we move forward with the reau- 
thorization of ESEA? 

Secretary Duncan, you have placed a big priority on charter schools as evident 
in the Race to the Top application. I have been a supporter of charter schools and 
believe we have and can continue to learn a lot from them, including their successes 
in school safety. The President of Adelphi University, Bobby Scott, recently wrote 
a ^eat piece in Long Island Business News called “Public Schools Can Succeed, 
which I would like to place into the hearing record. [See below]. President Scott 
talks about the need to give schools the resources they need and the fact that the 
root problems at many of our public schools are also ignored. He also talks about 
how while charters are an interesting model, they can still limit their size, are free 
from many regulations, and decide who is principal and who can teach. 

1. How can we guarantee that an expansion of charter schools will not come at 
the expense of our commitment to public education in this country? 

2. How can we ensure that all students, including those with disabilities, receive 
appropriate support and services in our nation’s education system? 

I have a question based on my discussions with the Teacher Leaders Network, 
a group of active communities of highly accomplished teacher leaders from across 
the nation, dedicated to student success and the transformation of teaching into a 
true profession. On February 2nd in Nashua, President Obama responded to a ques- 
tion from a teacher about ESEA by stating that he intends to pursue “richer assess- 
ments” instead of the standardized tests currently in use — and involve teachers in 
the process. 

1. How does the Department of Education intend to pursue this goal of pursuing 
richer assessments? 

2. How do you anticipate teachers will be involved in this process? 

3. By whom and how will these new assessments be designed and adopted? 

As you know, the current effort at voluntary Common Core Standards is moving 
along well but being designed by groups lacking any input from current classroom 
teachers. I believe it is essentially to have regular and timely input from actual 
classroom teachers when education policy is discussed. That is why I have intro- 
duced the Teachers at the Table Act to create a voluntary teacher advisory panel 
consisting of classroom teachers, to report to Congress on implementation and effect 
of ESEA on students and families. 

1. How can you assure the Congress that the voices of those who will have to 
carry out any policy, our classroom educators, are included in all discussions about 
policy as the department moves forward with reauthorization of ESEA? 

I have concerns regarding the Gainful Employment concepts presented by the De- 
partment at the recent Negotiated Rulemaking hearings. As a Nurse, I am aware 
of the shortages of Nurses facing our country. If Mark Kantrowitz of Finaid.com is 
correct, almost all Bachelor degree programs and many Associate degree programs 
in nursing and other allied health occupations at the targeted institutions would be 
eliminated by the Department’s proposal. Not only would we lose these needed 
healthcare workers, we would limit or eliminate critical programs to students who 
do not have access in the overcrowded public institutions. 

1. How will the gainful employment proposal limit student indebtedness? 

2. How many programs will the proposal effect? Specifically, how many nursing 
students are currently enrolled in potentially affected programs? 

3. How did the Department arrive at the 8% calculation for gainful employment? 

4. Don’t we already have in place Income Based Repayment, which creates a 
method for borrowers to limit their annual educational debt repayment to a reason- 
able, affordable amount, 15% of income? 

Representative Carol Shea-Porter (D-NH) has asked that you respond in writing 
to the following questions: 

1. Competitive Grants 

President Obama’s budget proposes to shift a great number of programs from for- 
mula funding to competitive grants. Under this proposal, how do we ensure that 
smaller states like New Hampshire aren’t disadvantaged by this shift? 

We aren’t afraid to compete. There are actually quite a few innovative approaches 
that we have taken in the state that we are all very proud of, but we face a chal- 
lenge in a lot of the rural communities where the LEAs don’t have a grant writer — 
and they don’t have the resources to hire a grant writer. 

How do we ensure that smaller states — and rural communities within those 
smaller states are not put at a disadvantage here? 

2. Race to the Top / Principal Replacement 

In the Race to the Top application, one of the steps required was the replacement 
of the principal of a school. We all know that there are certain circumstances where 
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a principal is doing the best they can with the resources available. Certainly, it is 
time for some principals to move on. But there are also those (and teachers too) who 
have poured their hearts into their work and really are doing their best with the 
resources available. 

I have real concerns with rigid requirements that preclude the state or LEA from 
working with these principals — especially when at the local level they have been 
recognized as a key player in the community. So going forward, how do we as Fed- 
eral policy makers provide this flexibility to the states? 

3. Charter Schools 

In the coming months, we are going to be looking at the reauthorization of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). In this Committee we recently 
had a hearing on the role of charter schools and looked at a bill that would make 
it easier for charter school expansion. We have seen a lot of discussion about the 
need to create more charter schools. But there has been little discussion about how 
we best disseminate any successful innovations taking place at our existing char- 
ters. So my question is this: Going forward, as we consider committing additional 
resources to expanding charters, how do we also make sure that we are committing 
appropriate resources to help our traditional public schools implement appropriate 
innovations? 

4. TRIO Funding 

The FY2011 TRIO appropriation will fund TRIO grants for academic year 2011- 
2012. However, because $57 million in mandatory funds for the nearly 200 Upward 
Bound programs provided by CCRAA went into effect immediately (i.e., academic 
year 2007-2008), the last academic year for which funds are available is 2010-2011. 
By failing to include $57 million in additional discretionary funds to account for 
these programs in academic year 2011-2012, there is significant concern that the 
Administration will not be able to maintain the current number of Upward Bound 
projects (956 total). Some estimates show that the FY2011 budget request only pro- 
vides enough funds to support 778 Upward Bound programs in academic year 2011- 
2012. Given this situation, how are the College Cost Reduction and Access Act-fund- 
ed Upward Bound projects going to be protected from elimination? Where will the 
funding to continue all 956 Upward Bound programs come from? Based on the budg- 
et request, how does the Administration intend that Congress sustain these pro- 
grams? 

Representative Judy Chu (D-CA) has asked that you respond in writing to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Secretary Duncan, I’ve expressed my concerns to you with respect to Race to the 
Top. It was very controversial in California and in other states, yet you are asking 
for a significant continued investment without any accountability. The winners of 
the 1st round of funding haven’t even been announced and no one knows if this 
funding will be successful in closing the achievement and increasing graduation 
rates. I have two questions. 

1. Why should we provide $1.35 billion for Race to the Top without any measure 
of success? 

2. Before you solicit for a third round of funding, will you look into revising the 
guidelines so that more states will be eligible? 

California has rigorous education standards. But raising academic standards 
alone is not enough to ensure that all students, especially low-income and minority 
students, will graduate from high school and succeed in postsecondary education 
and the workforce. Resources and support must be in place to help schools ensure 
that all students achieve this goal. I believe one of the greatest reforms needed in 
No Child Left Behind was the unfunded mandate of over $85 billion, which has left 
our states and school districts in a poor state. 

1. How are you going to make sure that every standard the federal government 
imposes on states to qualify for funding is matched with the resources necessary to 
achieve those standards so these new standards aren’t really the same unfunded 
mandate from No Child Left Behind? 

In California, I had a record of bringing people together and I hope to continue 
that record here in Congress. I know President Obama has not always sided with 
teacher unions, but we should still look for their support. I am looking at teacher 
evaluations, where we agree and I think there’s room for both sides to get what they 
want. I hope you and the President are looking for union support and will work with 
me on getting union support. 

I’m disappointed at the remarks made by President Obama yesterday with re- 
gards to the Rhode Island teacher firings. The comments don’t send a very good sig- 
nal to teachers. We should be trying to bring unions and teachers to the table. 

We need to retain and build talented teachers, not just fire them. This morning 
I read that the Central Falls High School staff offered a comprehensive reform plan 
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for turning around the high school. I think we should start there. It’s not as easy 
to start a school from scratch like some may think. In fact, we heard testimony in 
this Committee room that a school in Minnesota, Thomas Edison High School, was 
under similar circumstances and they totally turned the school around. They re- 
tained 60 percent of their teachers, had professional development, increased instruc- 
tion time and a collaborative teaching and learning environment. Teachers are not 
the only problem and they need to be a part of the solution. 

1. Did you or any of your staff talk to any teachers or parents at Central Falls 
High before your comments applauding the administration’s actions? 

2. What is the procedure for the Administration to take a position on teacher 
firings? 

3. How does your Administration plan on working with teachers unions on this 
issue and on ESEA Reauthorization? 

Secretary Duncan, I am pleased to see in your budget a nod to the growth of 
English learners and recent immigrant student population as well as a $50 million 
increase in your budget request. I am still concerned that we are not paying enough 
attention to the EL population and their needs are being ignored because of lan- 
guage barriers. In particular, I’ve heard troubling reports of EL misclassification. 
Language barriers are preventing EL’s from participating in gifted programs, lan- 
guage barriers are preventing EL’s from being identified for specials needs and lan- 
guage surveys are misclassif 3 dng students who speak English as English Learners. 

While states like California, Texas, and New York have had English learners for 
many years, other states like Alabama, Kentucly, North Carolina and Tennessee 
have experience a 300 percent or higher growth of bilingual learners. While I appre- 
ciate the 6.6 percent increase, it is not nearly enough to provide for the growth of 
our English learners across the country. 

1. How does the Department of Education plan on supporting school districts with 
the growth of English Learners and closing the achievement gap if grant funding 
is not keeping up with the growth in student population? 

Secretary Duncan, your budget supports increasing alternative teacher training 
programs, but I believe some of these alternative certifications don’t put enough em- 
phasis on pedagogical methods and quality teacher preparation. In fact, Timothy 
Knowles, who you may know is the Urban Education Institute director at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was quoted saying “Making the assumption that teacher certifi- 
cation is a proxy for teacher quality is a dangerous one.” I don’t oppose great pro- 
grams like Teach for America, but in effect, your budget diminished the importance 
of schools of education, like California State-LA, for Teacher Quality Partnership 
Grants by eliminating their eligibility. 

1. Why have you eliminated eligibility for higher education institutions for the 
Teacher Quality Partnership Grants? 

2. How would LEAs manage a grant program that provides teacher training when 
they should be focused on K-12 education for students? 

The research is undeniable that when at-risk children experience high-quality 
early learning programs, they have better school, employment and life outcomes. 
However, not all children, including children in my district have the option for early 
education. According to Los Angeles Universal Preschool, the 32nd district of Cali- 
fornia has the greatest needs for pre-school access in all of LA County. A majority 
of the population of 4 year olds in my district could not choose to go to preschool 
because they are none available. Your budget has frozen funding for IDEA Preschool 
Grants, a program that has seen a decrease in funding every year since 1992. 

1. How is your budget going to expand much needed high-quality early learning 
programs? 

I started my career in public service at the Garvey School Board and know first- 
hand how some of the school districts handle their education budgets. Competitive 
grants make it extremely difficult to for states and schools to develop and plan their 
budgets since they are not sure whether or not they will receive funds, how much 
they will receive and when they will get the funds. In addition, in these tough eco- 
nomic times, many school district headquarters staff have been laid off and are op- 
erating on skeleton crews to keep teachers in place. 

1. Why are we creating this budgetary chaos for our schools and how do you ex- 
pect them to deal with this uncertainty? 

Representative Tom Petri (R-WI) has asked that you respond in writing to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Under your leadership, the Department has been talking a great deal about inno- 
vation, particularly regarding assessment. In many cases, however, the policies of 
the Department seem to lag behind innovation. One of the types of assessment that 
several states are looking at is a computer adaptive test that uses items at, below 
and above grade level to determine with a great deal of accuracy the exact level at 
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which a student is performing. Using items outside of grade level is a very useful 
tool to determine the exact level at which students are operating. I know that over 
50 percent of the school districts in my Congressional district and more than 50 per- 
cent of the school districts in Wisconsin are paying extra to contract with a provider 
to conduct this sort of testing at the school district level because they find that it 
provides more immediate and more useful data for their teachers. 

1. Is this the kind of innovation in assessment that you support? 

Representative Buck McKeon (R-CA) has asked that you respond in writing to the 
following questions: 

1. SES providers create a number of jobs, especially in low-income areas. Can you 
tell me how many jobs are created by the SES industry and further can you tell 
me how many of those jobs are held by teachers that are able to supplement their 
salaries by working for an SES provider outside of the school day? 

2. Under the final requirements issued by the Department on December 3, 2009 
for the School Improvement Grants program, an SEA is authorized to seek a waiver 
to permit a school that implements a “turnaround” or “restart” model to “start over” 
in the school improvement timeline. Because of this new waiver, students currently 
receiving free tutoring will lose valuable academic opportunities while the LEA fig- 
ures out how to implement a new “turnaround” or “restart” system that will hope- 
fully lead to improved academic achievement in its struggling schools. What is the 
Department’s plan to ensure that students (many of whom are performing at several 
grade levels behind their peers) who have been receiving extra help — through free, 
individualized tutoring — continue to receive intensive academic interventions as the 
LEA works to turn around its struggling schools? 

Representative Mark Souder (R-IN) has asked that you respond in writing to the 
following questions: 

1. I am concerned about the July 1, 2010 effective date that was included in the 
House-passed version of SAFRA and included in your budget proposal. While we 
have seen an increase in the number of schools that have transitioned into the Di- 
rect Loan (DL) program, there are still thousands of schools in FFEL, despite the 
Department’s best arm-twisting efforts to push schools into the Direct Loan pro- 
gram. I have also heard from schools that the transition to DL is NOT as easy as 
flipping a switch. Can you provide me with documentation that outlines the past, 
present and future actions the Department has put into place to ensure that no stu- 
dents will go without timely access to federal loans should the July 1, 2010 date 
remain unchanged? 

2. Despite the obvious skills that Family Therapists can bring to children in the 
schools, the growing problem of mental health issues in schools and shortage of per- 
sonnel the ESEA omits Family Therapists from the list of professionals identified 
as qualified to provide mental health services. Would you be in favor of amending 
ESEA to list Licensed Family Therapists alongside professional counterparts under 
the definitions of: 1) “school based mental health services providers,” 2) “pupil serv- 
ices personnel,” as well as 3) adding Family Therapists to the list of recognized pro- 
fessionals in school counseling programs? 

Representative Cathy McMorris Rodgers (R-WA) has asked that you respond in 
writing to the following questions: 

1. Well before the enactment of No Child Left Behind, there was the Eisenhower 
Professional Development Program which focused on improving the skills and con- 
tent knowledge of K-12 teachers in mathematics and science. No Child Left Behind 
transitioned this program into the broader based Teacher and Principal Training 
and Recruiting Fund. I am concerned that our students are falling behind in the 
critical areas of math, science, technology, and engineering. Can you discuss how 
your budget puts forward proposals that ensure teachers are prepared to effectively 
teach these subjects? 

2. One aspect of the Budget that I’m extremely concerned with is the restruc- 
turing of the Perkins Loan program. As you know, this program was established in 
the late 1950s in fear that we were failing behind technologically to the former So- 
viet Union and its space program. Despite its success for the last half century in 
providing financial aid to a critical student population, it was restructured as part 
of SAFRA. Concerns have been expressed by many in the higher education commu- 
nity that as currently proposed the program will not serve the needs-based popu- 
lation that it was intended to serve. Would you comment? 

Representative Judy Biggert (R-IL) has asked that you respond in writing to the 
following questions: 

In January, I held a roundtable with local educators and superintendents from 
my district to discuss their views on Race to the Top. Probably the biggest complaint 
that I heard was that they were being asked to sign memorandums of under- 
standing when there were still so many unknowns about the program. Many of my 
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constituents also expressed concern that all of the money awarded would go to the 
City of Chicago. 

1. I have read the detailed grading rubric put out by the Department, but can 
you give us more detail about how the money will be allocated to local districts? 

2. How are you ensuring that suburban and rural school districts have a chance 
to get their fair share of the funds? 

As a former school board President, I firmly believe in local control of education. 
One of my biggest concerns with Race to the Top is that states are graded based 
on their willingness to join a voluntary multi-state consortium dedicated to creating 
national education standards. While I understand that most states joined volun- 
tarily, I am very concerned that this could be a first step toward what is effectively 
a national education board. 

1. Can you assure me that education standards will ultimately remain a state and 
local decision? 

I was recently contacted by Rasmussen College, a proprietary school in my dis- 
trict, with concerns about the Department of Education’s efforts to redefine “gainful 
employment” in the Title IV student loan program by regulation. As you know, the 
current draft proposal would prohibit students at proprietary schools and in certain 
other non-degree programs from borrowing if the interest on that student’s loans 
would exceed 8% of his/her expected income. If this proposal were to be put into ef- 
fect, it would have severe negative consequences for many of my constituents, in- 
cluding those who intend to work in high-need occupations. According to Robert 
King, Chairman of the school: 

Under the proposed “gainful employment” calculation, Rasmussen College’s School 
of Nursing students would not be eligible for Title IV funding as the debt-income 
calculation is above 8%. The State of Illinois is expected to experience a 21,000 
nursing shortage by 2020 and Rasmussen College wants to help fill that gap. Our 
College has an average 94% retention rate among nursing students each quarter 
and more than 90% of our nursing graduates pass their nursing certification exams, 
with several of our campuses achieving 100%. With a nursing placement rate of 
98%, ED’s proposals run counteractive to President Obama’s goals of increasing the 
educational attainment levels of all Americans and simultaneously creating jobs. 

I agree with the college’s assessment of this proposal, and would like you to ad- 
dress the following questions: 

1. If the purpose of this proposed regulation is to protect student welfare, why 
does it almost exclusively affect proprietary schools? 

2. Where did the 8% debt threshold originate? 

3. Would you consider increasing the debt-to-income ratio? How about making ex- 
ceptions for high-demand professions? 

As you know, I’m very concerned about the education of children and youth who 
are homeless. The last ESEA reauthorization included the McKinney- Vento Act, leg- 
islation that I authored to address the barriers faced by homeless students, so that 
school could be a place of stability and opportunity. I will soon introduce legislation 
to refine and strengthen this program in the next reauthorization. The President’s 
FY2011 budget does not include any increase in funding for this program, despite 
the fact that the numbers of homeless students reported by public schools have in- 
creased by 40% over the past two years. 

1. What is the Administration’s vision for addressing the educational needs of 
homeless students? 

2. What efforts are being made to ensure that students who are homeless have 
access to all existing federal educational programs, including Title I Part A, early 
learning, and higher education? 

3. Do I have your commitment to work together on this issue, so that being with- 
out a home does not mean being without an education? 

Please send an electronic version of your written response to the questions in 
Microsoft Word format to Calla Brown of the Committee staff at 
calla.brown@mail.house.gov by close of business Thursday, March 29, 2010, the date 
on which the hearing record will close. If you have any questions, please do not hesi- 
tate to contact Ms. Brown at 202-226-2068. 

Sincerely, 


George Miller, 

Chairman. 


[Secretary Duncan’s responses to questions submitted follow:] 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

OFTICE OF LEGISLATION AND CONGRESSIONAL AFFAIRS 


December 20, 2010 


Honorable Geoi^e Miller 
Chairman 

Committee on Education and Labor 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Thank you for your Committee’s follow up questions from the March 3, 2010, hearing on 
“Building a Stronger Economy: Spurring Reform and Innovation in American Education.” 
Please see the enclosed document for responses to questions that Members of the Committee 
submitted. 


If you have any issues or questions about our responses, please contact Gabriella Gomez, 
Assistant Secretary for the Office of Legislation and Congressional Aff^s, at 202-401-0020. 


Sincerely, 


Gabriella Gomez ^ 

Assistant Secretary 

Office of Legislation ^ Congressional Affairs 

Enclosure 


400 MARYLAND AVE.. S.W., WASHINGTON. DC 20202-3100 
vvww.ed.gov 


Ourmissionistoenstirs equal access Co education and to promoteeducational excellence throughout ihp nari nn. 
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Answers to Questions Submitted for the Record 

3.3.10 House Education and Labor Committee Hearing: ‘^Building a Stronger Economy: 
Spurring Reform and Innovation in American Education” 


3.3.10 Grijalva 1, With regard to ESEA reauthorization, you have outlined a vision that foresees 
a much greater commitment to competitive grants for schools that are doing what works. Can 
you tell me how the Department of Education plans to specifically address the schools in crisis 
with high dropout rates that need immediate attention and assistance? 

While our proposal for ESEA reauthorization does include a significant increase in competitive 
grants, it also maintains key formula programs - such as Title I-A, Title TI-A, and programs that 
are designed to serve underserved populations ^d regions. These formula dollars will continue 
to provide critical support to high-poverty and other high-need schools. 

Our School Turnaround Grants program would specifically provide funds to districts with 
schools with very high dropout rates, and schools with low achievement rates that aren’t 
improving, to help states, districts and communities turnaround these schools. We think this is 
critical to help turn around these schools that have been consistently letting down their students 
and communities. In fact, of the schools that States have reported to date having received these 
funds, 48 percent are high schools. 


3.3.10 Grijalva 2. Does the Departments ‘ increased commitment to competitive grants 
envision that schools competing for the various grants should be placed within brackets to 
compete with schools that are similarly situated so that sekoob that face a myriad of obstacles to 
success are not forced to compete with schools that face fewer obstacles? 

Our requested increase in funding is concentrated on competitive grant programs, but when we 
run competitive programs, we will value need as well as quality, such as through the use of 
application priorities orneeds analyses by applicants. We want to work witii Congress to find the 
best ways to ensure that rural and other high-need communities receive the funding they need to 
help students succeed. 

3.3.10 Grijalva 3. Any commitment to turning around high schools with high dropouts will 
only be successful if it abo addresses the feeder system, and specifically the fkiddle grades. 

What level of commitment does the Department of Education have toward middle school 
intervention, and does this vision acknowledge middle schools as an integral part of dropout 
prevention and college and career readiness? 

We strongly agree that the middle grades are a critical time in students’ education, and a strong 
education in the middle grades can help determine a students’ success in high school and beyond. 
To that end, our fiscal year 2011 budget proposal includes SlOO million for College Pathways 
and Accelerated Learning, which would provide middle and hi^ school students with rigorous 
college-level and accelerated courses, particularly in schools with high concentrations of low- 
income students. 
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Additionally, we recently awarded $47 million in High School Graduation Initiative grants. 

These grants allow States and districts to focus efforts on dropout prevention and dropout 
recovery for students in grades 6-12. 

And, in our proposal for supporting State and district efforts to implement dramatic interventions 
in the bottom five percent of schools, we oicourage districts to include the middle grades in 
those efforts. 

3.3.10 McCarthy 1. Can you describe how you see the “Safe Schools, Healthy Students” 
program working, both to address physical violence in schools as well as bullying and 
harassment? 

We believe that the Safe Schools, Healthy Students (SS/HS) initiative helps schools and 
communities create a strategic approach to addressing a broad range of issues, including physical 
violence in schools as well as bullying and harassment. The initiative requires local educational 
agencies to partner with law enforcement, juvenile justice, and mental health officials to create a 
comprehensive plan to support creation of safe school environments; prevent student alcohol and 
other drug use; provide students behavioral, social, and emotional supports; increase access to 
mental health services; and support the social and emotional development of young children. 

The initiative emphasizes a thorough, coordinated assessment process and the supports the 
implementation of high-quality programs and services designed to address identified needs. The 
initiative also seeks to improve coordination among many of the major community systems that 
address the needs of chil^en and youth, and to ultimately change the ways in which these 
systems work collaboratively to improve outcomes for students. 

The SS/HS initiative is included in the Administration's FY 2011 budget request, and we look 
forward to building on the success experienced by SS/HS grant sites in future years. 

3.3.10 McCarthy 2. I believe we ought to eliminate the term “persistently dangerous schools ” 
in ESEA, but we ought to preserve the right for a student in a school that does not have a safe 
climate for academic achievement or who has been physically assaulted to transfer to another 
school. Do you agree? 

The Administration’s reauthorization proposal recognizes the challenge of attaining high student 
achievement in schools where students are threatened by drugs, violence, crime, bullying, 
harassment, or intimidation, all of which continue to be serious problems affecting school-aged 
youth. 

The reauthorization proposal would address these and related issues, but in a more 
comprehensive and flexible manner than under current law. Under the proposed Successful, 

Safe, and Healthy Students program, State educational agencies, LEAs, and partners would be 
eligible to apply for competitive grants to develop and implement programs, b^ed on local 
needs that improve school climate; reduce or prevent drug use, alcohol use, violence, and 
harassment; and promote and support the physical and mental well-being of students. The overall 
result is that the new program will promote school safety, a positive school environment, and 
school and community connectedness, and, thereby, foster students’ well-being and improved 
academic perform^cc. 
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3.3.10 McCarthy 3. Now will the proposed budget ensure that our schools continue to receive 
thejunding they need to keep them safe and keep out drugs? 

The Administration’s reauthorization proposal recognizes the challenge of attaining high student 
achievement in schools who-e students are threatened by drugs, violence, crime, bullying, 
harassment, or intimidation, all of which continue to be serious problems affecting school-aged 
youth. 

The reaudiorization proposal would address these and related issues, but in a more 
comprehensive and flexible manner than under current law. Under the proposed Successful, 

Safe, and Healthy Students program. State educational agencies, LEAs, and partners would be 
eligible to apply for competitive grants to develop and implement programs, based on local 
needs that improve school climate; reduce or prevent drug use, alcohol use, violence, and 
harassment; and promote and support the physical and mental well-being of students. The overall 
result is that the new program will promote school safety, a positive school environment, and 
school and community connectedness, and, thereby, foster students’ well-being and improved 
academic performance. 

3.3.10 McCarthy 4. We spend so much time talking about failing schools and how to improve 
them. What about also looking at good schools and seeing what is working there — on school 
safety, on reading and math, on nutrition — and how we can expand them? 

We agree that we must do more to identify and learn from success. For all students to thrive in 
the classroom, in college, and in a career, our educational system must continuously develop and 
embrace the very best practices, policies, and ideas - including emulating what we can learn 
from highly successful schools. 

Unda- the Department’s reauthorization proposal a new Investing in Innovation (i3) program will 
build on the i3 program launched through the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 
2009, and will provide competitive grants to expand the implementation of, and investment in, 
innovative and evidence-based practices, programs, and strategies that significantly improve 
student outcomes. The Secretary will use a rigorous, three-tiered evidence framework fcat directs 
the highest levels of funding to programs with the sfrongest evidence, and also provides 
significant support for promising programs that are willing to undergo rigorous evaluation, 

3.3.10 McCarthy 5. Also, how could these successful schools serve as a regional model to 
other schools that are str ugg ling? 

Many schools are making great strides in particular areas that promote student success, such as 
improving nutritional offerings to students. We have highlighted several of their efforts. For 
example, Secretary Duncan visited Tyler Elementary School in frie District of Columbia to 
showcase its nutrition programming during after-school hours. We will continue to highli^t 
sdiools that are working to offer students healthy foods, and lessons about healthy eating and 
good nutrition, and opportunities for physical education. 

The Department has also worked with the Office of the First Lady on the Let’s Move! Initiative 
and, as part of this effort, we have worked to identify schools that are doing outstanding work in 
this area. Information on local innovations, such as the Philadelphia Comprehensive School 
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Nutrition Policy Initiative, arc highlighted and additional information about other school system 
efforts will be posted to www.letsmove.gov so that they can serve as models for other schools. 

Also, one of the key principals of the Investing in Innovation program is to support successful or 
potentially successful models that can be replicated in other schools. 


3.3.10 McCarthy 6. AFT President Randi Weingarten recently announced a new proposal 
for supporting teachers that included a teacher evaluation system based on multiple measures, 
including student test scores. What is your reaction to this proposal? 

We are grateful to have extraordinary partners in reform like AFT President Randi Weingarten, 
and are encouraged that AFT and so many others in the field are engaged in productive 
discussions around ESEA reauthorization and supporting and enhancing the teaching profession. 
Certainly, we are all agreed diat nothing in a school makes a bigger difference for students than 
the quality of teaching they receive. Consequently, our go al must be to have a great teacher in 
every classroom. President Weingarten, National Education Association President Dennis Van 
Roekel, and I also recently announced plans to convene a national education reform conference 
on labor-management collaboration early next year to highlight examples of innovative 
collective bargaining agreements across the country and promote opportunities for management 
and labor to forge reforms at the state and district level. 

3-3.10 McCarthy 7. AFT President Randi Weingarten recently announced a new proposal 
for supporting teachers that included a teacher evaluation system based on multiple measures, 
including student test scores. How do you think this proposal affects the ability to move ahead 
on ESEA reauthorization this year? 

We are grateful to have extraordinary partners in reform like AFT President Randi Weingarten, 
and are encouraged that AFT and so many others in the field are engaged in productive 
discussions around ESEA reauthorization and supporting and enhancing file teaching profession. 
Certainly, we all agreed that nothing in a school makes a bigger difference for students than 

the quality of teaching they receive. Consequently, our goal must be to have a great teacher in 
every classroom. President Weingarten, National Education Association President Dennis Van 
Roekel, and I also recently announced plans to convene a national education reform conference 
on labor-management collaboration early next year to highlight examples of innovative 
collective bargaining agreements across the country and promote opportunities for manag^ent 
and labor to forge reforms at the state and district level. 

3.3.10 McCarthy 8. How do you propose we increase financial literacy education in our 
schools as we move forward with ESEA ? 

We believe that financial literacy is a crucial part of a well-rounded education and that it can 
become part of the core curriculum in schools across the nation. Unda: Effective Teaching and 
Learning for a Well-Rounded Education, we would support schools, districts and states to 
introduce financial literacy and economic education where they determine that is an unmet local 
need. We wUl promote the implementation of practices and strategies that have already shown 
moderate evidence as having an impact on improving student achievement in financial literacy 
and place an emphasis on projects that address the needs of underserved populations. 
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To support these efforts, the Department may fund a variety of initiatives including the 
development and coordination of activities across the K-postsecondary continuum, professional 
development, direct service programs in the instruction of financial literacy and the development 
of curriculum, partnerships with outside experts to collaborate and serve as resoiu-ces to teachers 
and students, and the development and research of promising practices and strategies. Finally, 
the Department has played and will continue to play an important role in convening lead 
organizations and institutions that focus on financial literacy and economic education to discuss 
coordination of services and ways to expand the reach of financial literacy instruction. 

3.3,10 McCarthy 9. I was wondering if you can talk about the importance of parental 
engagement in our children 's education. I am preparing to introduce the Family Engagement in 
Education Act (see HR 5211). This bill will strengthen the parental involvement provisions in 
ESEA by providing the foundation and capacity for family engagement on the federal, state, and 
local leveb that supports best practices and meaningfully engages families to close the 
achievement gap. I want to see that parents have more of a role in decisions about their 
children ’s academic career and safety in schools. This could he one of the biggest factors that 
can close the achievement gap. 

How do you view the role of family engagement in education? How can we strengthen family 
engagement as we move forward with the reautkorization of ESEA? 

Engaging parents and families in education is critical to improving outcomes for all students, 
particularly for students in high-need schools. Our proposal focuses on identifying and 
promoting the most effective practices while treating family engagement as an integrated 
strategy and cross-cutting priority. Our Title I proposal will require that districts and schools 
develop comprehensive, systemic plans for sustained family engagement, and fund those plans 
with at least two percent of their Title I-A funds - twice the amount under current law. 

Rather than implementing a checklist of activities, districts and schools will develop femily 
engagement strategies that increase student achievement and ensure a welcoming environment, 
ongoing two-way communication, and strong collaboration between families, and their teachers, 
schools, and districts. We are also proposing a new Family Engagement and Responsibility 
Fund which will enable states to set aside one percent of their Title I, Part A funding to create a 
significant new funding stream dedicated to enhancing and improving family engagement in 
their states. Grants would fund districts and non-profits (including community-based 
organizations and Parent Information and Resource Centers) in implementing programs that 
promote family engagement, empowerment, and responsibility. The Family Engagement and 
Responsibility Fund will allow states to support, identify, and disseminate best practices. 

Further, we have proposed $410 million for the Successful, Safe, and Healthy Students program, 
under which states and districts would assess families’ experiences and attitudes on school 
engagement, school safety, and the overall school environment, 'fhis school-level information 
would be made publicly available and would help direct funds to address local needs, such as 
family engagement. We have proposed $210 million for the Promise Neighborhoods program 
which woidd create a cradle through college and career continuum of supports in high-poverty 
communities to provide effective schools, comprehensive services, and strong family supports. 
Our proposal also provides $ 1 .2 billion for a strengthened 2 1 st Century Community Learning 
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Centers program which will provide additional time and comprehensive supports to students and 
families. 

Our parent and family engagement plan calls for transparency and accountability by jn-oviding 
better information for families about their child’s school and on teacher and principal 
effectiveness as well as maintaining current Title I requirements that families be notified of the 
accountability status of their district and school. And, we have called for school districts to 
include parents in decisions concerning school turnaround. The combination of these 
interconnected proposals will ensure that families have the information they need about their 
children’s schools to make informed decisions and enhance the ability of teachers and leaders to 
include families in the education process. 

3.3.10 McCarthy 10. How can we guarantee that an expansion of charter schools will not come 
at the expense of our commitment to public education in this country? 

The Department remains fiilly committed to the siqDport of all public schools, both traditional 
and charter schools, and wants to work with Congress to help every public school provide the 
world-class education that its students, families and communities need and deserve. We would 
note that the Charter Schools Program represents less than five percent of the Department’s total 
financial commitment to K-12 public education. 

3.3.10 McCarthy 11. How can we ensure that all students, including those with disabilities, 
receive appropriate support and services in our nation 's education system? 

Wc believe thatNCLB did a good job ofbringing to li^t persistent achievement gaps between 
subgroiQ)s of students, including between students with disabilities and their non-disabled peers. 
We would continue to require that students with disabilities be included in accountability, and by 
measuring student performance based on student growth, not just on absolute proficiency, 
schools, districts, and states will have a better picture of how students with disabilities are 
performing and whether they are making progress. We will shine a bright light on achievement 
gaps by requiring the disaggregated reporting of results for students with disabilities, as well as 
other subgroups, and by asking states to specifically identify schools with the largest, persistent 
achievement gaps and to implement data-driven interventions to close those gaps. Our proposal 
also asks states to set performance targets for each subgroup, and these targets will be based on a 
more meaningful standard of college- and career-readiness. 

We want to make sure that students with disabilities are fully included in all aspects of education 
through encouraging the use of universal design, and our proposal includes a cross-cutting 
priority for projects that specifically address the needs of students with disabilities. Throughout 
our proposal, we will make certain that students with disabilities are included in all programs and 
that their unique needs are taken into account, and wc will increase support for the inclusion and 
improved outcomes of students with disabilities. We also want to work with Congress to help 
ensure that teachers and leaders are better prepared to meet the needs of diverse learners. 

3.3.10 McCarthy 12. How can you assure the Congress that the voices of those who will have to 
carry out any policy, our classroom educators, are included in all discussions about policy as 
the department moves forward with reauthorizalion ofESEA? 
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From the start of our Listening and Learning Tour, Secretary Duncan and his senior staff have 
traveled throughout the nation meeting with all stakeholders, including teachers, administrators, 
parents, and community leaders. We have listened and learned from their day-to-day 
experiences with our educational system. What we learned from tiiese meetings, from the voices 
of parents and the voices of teachers and leaders, greatly informed our blueprint for 
reauthorization. As wc work with Congress for the reauthorization of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, we are committed to engaging all stakeholders in ongoing discussions 
of policy and practice. 

We know that teachers play a unique role. The interaction between teacher and student is critical 
to student success. We arc continuing to engage teachers as we work to refine the details of our 
proposal. From policy briefings at school and community meetings, to meetings with teacher 
professional organizations, to webinars and study groups with teacher leaders, to the work of our 
Teaching Ambassador Fellows who bring their teachers’ voice directly to our policy work, the 
Department is committed to engaging teachers and their representatives throughout the 
reauthorization process and long after, as we work together on the important work of 
implementation. 

3.3.10 McCarthy 13. How will the gainjul employment proposal limit student indebtedness? 

A "gainful employment” rule would define the term for the first time. A program of study at any 
institution that, as defined in the HEA, is designed to "lead to gainful employment in a 
recognized occupation” would need to meet that definition. Thus, if a program, does not, in fact, 
lead to gainful employment, students would not be eligible to borrow under the Federal loan 
programs to attend that program. Our goal is for student-borrowers who participate in programs 
meeting the requirements of the gainful employment regulations to have a reasonable expectation 
that they will be able to earn enough to repay loans used to pay for their education. 

On July 26, 2010, we published in the Federal Register a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking 
(NRPM) related to die requirement that certain academic programs lead to "gainful employment 
in a recognized occupation" in order for students in those programs to be eligible for Title IV 
student assistance. 

Under these proposed regulations, the Department would assess whether a program provides 
training that leads to gainful employment by applying two tests: one test based on debt-to- 
incomc ratios that uses two different debt measures, and the other test based on repayment rates 
that sets a low and hi^ threshold with a restricted band in between them. Based on the 
program’s performance under these tests, the program may be eligible, have restricted eligibility, 
or be ineligible. A program that meets both of these tests, or whose debt-to-income ratio is very 
low, would continue to be eli^ble for Title IV, HEA program funds without restrictions, while a 
program that does not meet any of the tests would become ineligible. A program that meets only 
one of the tests would be placed in a restricted eligibility status, unless it has a repayment rate 
above the higher threshold. 

Under certain circumstances, the proposed regulations would also require an institution to 
disclose the debt ratio and loan repayment rates and alert emrent and prospective students that 
they may have difficulty repaying their loans. 
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We received more than 90,000 public comments on the proposed rules. We also have conducted 
public hearings and held numerous meetings with stakeholders. These meetings and 
communications will be considered in putting forth a final regulation which we hope to issue in 
early 201 1. 

3.3.10 McCarthy 14., How many programs will the proposal effect? Specifically, how many 
nursing students are currently enrolled in potentially affected programs? 

There are an estimated 53^000 programs that, by law, must lead to gainful employment and no 
more than 5 percent of those programs would fail the standards proposed in the July 26, 2010 
NPRM due to a proposed one- year cap. The nature of the data available to us for analysis does 
not allow us to estimate the impact on nursing specifically. 

3.3.10 McCarthy 15. How did the Department arrive at the 8% calculation for gainful 
employment? 

The debt-to-income ratio provides a measure of program completers' ability to repay their loans 
and uses two measures in a balanced approach that gives institutions flexibility in demonstrating 
that they prepare students for gainful employment. Under the debt-to-income test, programs 
whose completers typically have annual debt service payments that are 8 percent or less of 
average annual earnings or 20 percent or less of discretionary income would continue to qualify, 
without restrictions, for Title IV, HEA program funds. Programs whose completers typically 
face annual debt service payments that exceed 12 percent of average annual earnings and 30 
percent of discretionary income may become ineligible. 

The NPRM includes the proposal the Department made during negotiated rulemaking that 
borrowers should not devote more than 8 percent of total income toward repaying their student 
loans. A number of studies have also accepted the 8 percent standard and some State agencies 
have established similar guidelines ranging fix)m 5 percent to 15 percent of gross income. These 
percentages are derived from other tests of debt burdens in relatively comparable situations. For 
example, home mortgage underwriting criteria are based on the standard that non-housing- 
rclated debt should not exceed 8 to 1 5 percent of pre-tax income. 

The 8 percent threshold was based in part on existing industry guidelines, and based on the 
Department’s data analysis that a notable difference in default rates exists above and below the 8 
percent threshold. Borrowers with rates above the 8 perc^t threshold, for example, have a 
default rate of 10.2 percent, compared to a rate of 5.4 percent for those below the threshold. 
Borrowers with debt rates above the 12 percent threshold have a default rate of 1 0.9 percent. 

The second part of the gainful employment measure is the repayment rate. The repayment rate is 
a measure of whether program enrollees are repaying tiieir loans, regardless of whether they 
completed the program. The state data comiidered for the NPRM included a small number of 
programs that have high debt-to-income ratios and high repayment rates, suggesting that the 
students in those programs understand and accept their financial obligations for the training they 
received. For that reason, the NPRM would permit these programs with relatively high debt 
levels to remain eligible. 
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While the proposed repayment rate has some relationship with anticipated defaults, it measures 
loan activity at the program level in more detail over a different time period than an institution’s 
Cohort Default Rate (CDR), which under the HEA simply is a 3-year measure of defaults across 
all programs at an institution that generally excludes students who enter forbearance or who are 
in deferment, and treats consolidated loans as having been repaid. As a result, the CDR is not a 
good measure of the relationship between a student’s debt and a program’s preparation of that 
student for employment. 

Programs whose former students have a loan repayment rate of at least 45 percent will continue 
to be eligible. Programs whose former students have loan r(^ayment rates below 45 percent but 
at least 35 percent may be placed on restricted status. Programs whose former students have loan 
repayment rates below 35 percent may become ineligible. A program that does not satisfy 
either the debt-to-income ratio or the 45 percent rate but has a loan repayment rate of at least 35 
percent would be subject to restrictions and additional oversight by the Department. 

The proposed regulations would also require an institution whose program does not have a loan 
repayment rate of at least 45 percent, and an annual loan payment that is either 20 percent or less 
of discretionary income or 8 percent or less of average annual income, to alert current and 
prospective students that they may have difficulty repaying their loans. The proposed 
regulations limit the number of programs that may lose eligibility for a one-year transition period 
during which the Department would limit the number of programs declared ineligible to the 
lowest-performing programs producing no more than five percent of completers during the prior 
award year. Additional programs and programs that fail to meet the debt thresholds but fall 
outside the five percent cap diuing the transition year would be subject to the same requirements 
as programs on a restricted eligibility status. 

3.3.10 McCarthy 16. Don't we already have in place Income Based Repayment, which creates 
a method for borrowers to limit their annual educational debt repayment to a reasonable, 
affordable amount, 15% of income? 

Income Based Repayment (IBR) addresses only those situations in which borrowers are in some 
sort of financial hardship, not whether a program prepares students for gainful employment. The 
proposed rules would establish a reasoni>le relationship between tiie debt a student incurs during 
enroDment in a program and the earnings stemming from the training provided. That is, a former 
student should earn enou^ to make payments on his or her loans under a standard repayment 
plan and have sufficient funds remaining to pay for basic living expenses. 

3.3.10 Shea Porter 1. President Obama ’s budget proposes to shift a great number of programs 
from formula funding to competitive grants. Under this proposal, how do we ensure that smaller 
states like New Hampshire aren ‘t disadvantaged by this shift? 

We aren ’t afraid to compete. There are actually quite a few innovative approaches that we have 
taken in the state that we are all very proud of, hut we face a challenge in a lot of the rural 
communities where the LEAs don ’t have a grant writer - and they don 't have the resources to 
hire a grant writer. 

How do we ensure that smaller states - and rural communities within those smaller states are 
not put at a disadvantage here? 
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Our proposal maintains critical formula funding, which States can take into account in long-term 
planning, and includes an historic increase for competitive grant programs. In administering 
competitive programs, we intend to value both need and quality, and want to ensure that rural 
and other hi^-need communities receive the funding they need to help students succeed, though 
technical assistance and other measures, and look forward to working with Congress to ensure 
that. 

3.3.10 Shea Porter 2. In the Race to the Top application, one of the steps required was the 
replacement of the principal of a school. We all know that there are certain circumstances where 
a principal is doing the best they can with the resources available. Certainly, it is time for some 
principals to move on. But there are also those (and teachers too) who have poured their hearts 
into their work and really are doing their best with the resources available. 

1 have real concerns with rigid requirements that preclude the state or LEA from working with 
these principals - - especially when at the local level they have been recognized as a key player in 
the community. So going forward, how do we as Federal policy makers provide this flexibility to 
the states? 

We greatly value the hard work of principals of schools around the country. In SIG, RTT, and 
our ESEA Blueprint, we are giving flexibility for principals recently hired as part of reform 
efforts, so that they can continue to lead efforts to improve the school. In each of these programs 
we are also specifying that schools that that are making progress should not be included in the 
persistently lowest-achieving group, which triggers these interventions. We also would note that 
these interventions arc required only in the lowest achieving five percent of schools - which 
have both Ujw achievement and no progress, while all other schools would benefit from 
significantly greater flexibility than they have under current law. 

3.3.10 Shea Porter 3. In the coming months, we are going to be looking at the 
reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). In this Committee we 
recently had a hearing on the role of charter schools and looked at a bill that would make it 
easier for charter school expansion. We have seen a lot of discussion about the need to create 
more charter schools. But there has been little discussion about how we best disseminate any 
successful innovations taking place at our existing charters. So my question is this: Going 
forward, as we consider committing additional resources to expanding charters, how do we also 
make sure that we are committing appropriate resources to help our traditional public schools 
implement appropriate innovations? 

We agree that dissemination of successtul innovations is important. Provisions for supporting 
and funding dissemination activities are present in several areas of our charter schools proposal, 
including in direct grant activities, allowable uses of funds, and national activities. The principal 
goal of the Investing in Innovation program is to identify innovations that can make a difference 
for student and teachers, and that can be scaled up so that more public schools will be able to 
implement them. 

3.3.10 Shea Porter 4. The FY2011 TRIO appropriation will fund TRIO grants for academic 
year 2011-2012. However, because $57 million in mandatory funds for the nearly 200 Upward 
Bound programs provided by CCRAA went into effect immediately (i.e., academic year 2007- 
2008), the last academic year for which funds are available is 2010-2011. By failing to include 
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$57 million in additional discretionary funds to account for these programs in academic year 
2011-2012, there is significant concern that the Administration will not be able to maintain the 
current number of Upward Bound projects (956 total). Some estimates show that the FY201 1 
budget request only provides enough funds to support 778 Upward Bound programs in academic 
year 2011-2012. Given this situation, how are the College Cost Reduction and Access Act- 
fiinded Upward Bound projects going to be protected from elimination? Where will the funding 
to continue all 956 Upward Bound programs come from? Based on the budget request, how does 
the Administration intend that Congress sustain these programs? 

The HEA, as amended by the College Cost Reduction and Access Act (CCRAA), provides an 
additional $57,000,000 in mandatory funding for Upward Bound for Fiscal Years 2008 through 
201 1 . Currently, the Department is using these funds to support 178 Upward Bound projects. 

Of these, 158 projects operate with an annual project period beginning December 1st and ending 
November 30th of the succeeding fiscal year. The FY 2011 mandatory appropriation will 
support these projects through November 30, 201 1 . The Administration’s recommendations on 
this issue will be reflected in its FY 2012 budget request, which will be transmitted to the 
Congress in February 2011, and wc look forward to working with Congress to address this issue. 

3.3.10 Chu 1. Secretary Duncan, I've expressed my concerns to you with respect to Race to 
the Top. It was very controversial in California and in other states, yet you are ashing for a 
significant continued investment without any accountability. The winners of th& 1st round of 
funding haven ’t even been announced and no one knows if this funding will be successful in 
closing the achievement and increasing graduation rates. I have two questions. Why should we 
provide $1.35 billion for Race to the Top without any measure of success? 

We absolutely agree with you that we should hold this program to high standards of success. In 
the case of Race to the Top, the Institute for Education Sciences will conduct a rigorous 
evaluation that will track both implementation and outcomes. And of courae the first round 
wimers were announced in March. 

With the $4 billion available to support statewide reforms under Race to the Top, the Dep^tment 
of Education has fimded 12 exemplary applicants. But these grants haven’t satisfied states’ desire 
for reform. A total of 46 states submitted bold, comprehensive plans for reform. With hard work 
and collaboration, governors, state education chiefs, state and local lawmakers, unions and other 
stakeholders worked together to advance reform. Like the 12 applicants that won grants in the 
first round, many of these states are ready to move forward. They are ready to put their bold 
plans to work to support student success. 

The Race to the Top program has fundamentally redefined the education landscape in America. 
With less than 1 percent of the annual K-12 education spending in our country, the program has 
given states the incentive to lead reform in a comprehensive and collaborative way. Race to the 
Top has helped advance reform more in the past 18 months than any other program in the history 
of the Department of Education. 

To sustain the momentum established in other states, President Obama has proposed $1.35 
billion for Race to the Top in fiscal year 2011. The money would continue to support reforms in 
deserving states that were not funded in the first two phases of Race to the Top. It also could 
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create a grant program that could drive reform at the local level by inviting districts to create 
their own roadmaps for reform. 

This money is absolutely essential to si^tain the momentum created over the past year and a half 
Race to the Top and other federal reform initiatives have unleashed an avalanche of pent-up 
reform activity in states and communities across the country. We need to continue to support that 
important work by extending funding for Race to the Top. 

Even before Race to the Top made its first grant, states showed their commitment to reform. . 
Starting early last year, 48 states worked together to create standards that prepare students for 
success in college and careers. In a few short months since those standards were finalized, 35 
states and the District of Columbia have adopted them. Forty-four states have formed two 
consortia to create the next generation of assessments that will measure student progress toward 
those standards. 

Under Race to the Top, states are advancing other areas of reform. They are creating models of 
how to recruit, train and evaluate teachers and principals. Other states are doing the tough work 
of turning around their lowest-performing schools, and they are developing data systems to track 
and report progress. The District of Columbia is expanding access to high-quality early learning 
programs. All Race to the Top states have CTcatcd comprehensive plans to prepare students for 
success in science, technology, engineering and mathematics — the fields that will be vital for 
success in the 21st century economy. 

Race to the Top also has a unique role to play for local reforms. It can support districts fiiat are 
dedicated to creating comprehensive plans for reform that raise standards, improve the 
effectiveness of teachers and principals, use data and turn around schools. Just as the Race to the 
Top state competition has created 12 models for how to create statewide reforms, a local 
competition could create local examples of districts leading the way with bold comprehensive 
strategies. 

We are committed to promoting refoim for the long haul. Race to the Top has laid the foundation 
to turn around our economy and ensure our country’s prosperity for decades. We must sustain 
that momentum and continue to provide the financial incentives and support for reform through 
Race to the Top and other programs, and look forward to working with Congress on that effort. 

3 J.IO Chu 2. Before you solicit for a third round of funding, will you look into revising the 
guidelines so that more states will he eligible? 

We established the Race to the 'lop eligibility requirements, e.g., that there be no legal statutory 
or regulatory barriers in a state to linking student achievement data to teacher and principal 
evaluation, to ensure that there weren’t structural impediments to reform in place in grantee 
states; other priorities and criteria in the competition did not affect eligibility. Each of the states 
that applied, and the District of Columbia, were deemed eligible to compete based on the 
eligibility reqmrements. In the long term, we think it’s important that Race to the Top drive and 
support reforms in as many states and districts as possible, to improve opportunities for as many 
students as possible. Certainly, we look fbnvard to working with Congress to include the 
program in the rcauthorization of ESEA, and expect the lessons we and others have learned from 
the competition to date to play an important role in that conversation. 
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3.3.10 Chu 3. How are y’ou going to make sure that every standard the federal government 
imposes on states to qualify for finding is matched with the resources necessary to achieve those 
standards so these new standards aren V really the same unfunded mandate from No Child Left 
Behind? 

We’re extremely sensitive to the economic situation of states and districts right now. We were 
pleased to support and implement the historic education investments of the Recovery Act^ and 
strongly supported the Education Jobs Fund, to get states and districts the funding they need to 
avert teacher layoffs. 

In our fiscal year 2011 budget proposal, which aligns with our ESEA reauthorization proposal, 
we proposed $3.0 billion in additional K-12 funding for states and districts - the largest increase 
in K-12 discretionary education funding ever requested. 

In our accountability proposals, for the vast majority of schools, we’re proposing greater 
flexibility and fewer mandates, matched with a high expectation of results that are meaningful 
for students and a continuing focus on achievement gaps. 

3.3.10 Chu 4. Did you or any of your staff talk to any teachers or parents at Central Falls 

High before your comments applauding the administration's actions? 

Our intent was not to endorse a specific local decision, but rather to highlight that decisions 
about turning around persistently low-performing schools are very difficult local decisions, and 
that we respect local administrators for taking strong action when ttiey believe strong action is 
necessary. We are pleased that local administrators, union leadership, and teachers ultimately 
found common ground and agreed on a plan to improve their school. We believe strongly that 
teachers must be an import^t part of these decisions, and recently joined with American 
Federation of Teachers President Randi Weingarten and National Education Association 
President Dennis Van Roekel to announce that we will convene a national education reform 
conference on labor-management collaboration early next year to highli^t examples of 
innovative collective bargaining agreements across the country and promote opportunities for 
management and labor to forge reforms at the State and district level. 

3.3.10 Chu 5. What is the procedure for the Administration to take a position on teacher 

firings? 

The Department has made more than $4 billion in School Improvement Grants, for school 
districts to use to implement one of four models to improve their persistently lowest-achieving 
schools. The Department has provided, and will continue to provide. States and school districts 
with extensive technical assistance to help them implement tMs program, but the decision of 
which model to implement is a local one, on which the Department does not take a position. 

3.3.10 Chu 6. How does your Administration plan on working with teachers unions on 

this issue and on ESEA Reauthorization? 

Teachers must play an important role in local school improvement decisions and also in ESEA 
reauthorization, and we are committed to continuing to engage with them throughout this 
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process. We have met regularly with teachers, teacher unions, and other teacher organizations 
around the country and in Washington to hear their views on these and other issues. Each year, 
through the Teaching Ambassador Fellows program, we invite a group of teachers to work on 
policy initiatives full-time in Washington or from tiieir classrooms. Early next year, we’ll be 
convening a conference with the AFT and NEA on how labor-management collaboration leads to 
effective reform, and in March we’ll be convening an international summit on the teaching 
profession in New York City with Ministers of Education and union leaders from the United 
States and otha- countries. 

3.3.10 Chu 7. While states like California, Texas, and New York have had English 

learners for many years, other states like Alabama, Kentucky, North Carolina and Tennessee 
have experience a 300 percent or higher growth of bilingual learners. While I appreciate the 6. 6 
percent increase, it is not nearly enough to provide for the growth of our English learners across 
the country. How does the Department of Education plan on supporting school districts with the 
growth of English Learners and closing the achievement gap if grant finding is not keeping up 
with the growth in student population? 

The Administration’s reauthorization proposal for formula grants to States for English learner 
education, currently authorized under Title III, supports efforts to close the achievement gap for 
English learners through sfrengdiened professional development for educators; improved 
accountability; and the development and implementation of innovative and effective programs. 

In addition, the proposal would strengthen fee conditions governing States receipt of formula 
funds and would shift more funds to competitive grants in order to support the development and 
implementation of high-quality programs for English learners. We look forward to working with 
Congress during reauthorization of ESEA to find the best ways to address this critical issue. 


3.3.10 Chu 8. Why have you eliminated eligibility for higher education institutions for 

the Teacher Quality Partnership Grants? 

Please note that under our proposal, eligible teacher preparation programs may be university- and 
LEA-based routes as well as alternative routes. Under the Teacher and Leader Pathways 
program, partnerships of high-need districts, States, and institutions of higher education that are 
eligible to apply for funding under lie Teacher Quality Partnership program would be 
encouraged to apply for funding under the Teacher and Leader Pathways program. 

Our fiscal year 201 1 budget proposal consolidates programs in order to give States and districts 
the flexibility needed to comprehensively address the recruitment, preparation, and retention of 
effective teachers and leaders. Tht Teacher and Leader Pathways program ($405 million) 
focuses on student outcomes and supports the creation or expansion of high-quality pathways 
into the teaching profession. The budget request would almost triple funding for these kinds of 
programs in order to increase the number of effective teachers serving in high-need and low- 
performing schools and high-need fields and subjects. 
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3.3.10 Chu 9. How would LEAs manage a grant program that provides teacher training 

when th^ should be focused onK-12 education for students? 

An LEA that believes it has the capacity to apply for and implement a discretionary Teacher 
Pathways grant on its own could do so. An LEA that is interested in such a grant but does not 
believe it has the capacity to do so on its own could also apply in partnership with other LEA’s, 
with its SEA, or wi^ an institution of higher education or a non-profit. 


3.3.10 Chu 10. The research is undeniable that when at-risk children experience high- 
quality early learning programs, they have better school, employment and life outcomes. 
However, not all children, including children in my district have the option for early education. 
According to Los Angeles Universal Preschool, the 32nd district of California has the greatest 
needs for pre-school access in all of LA County. A majority of the population of 4 year olds in my 
district could not choose to go to preschool because there are none available. Your budget has 
frozen funding for IDEA Preschool Grants, a program that has seen a decrease in funding every 
year since 1992. How is your budget going to expand much needed high-quality early learning 
programs? 

Early learning is an important component of a comprehensive, cradle to career strategy that is 
essential to meeting the President’s 2020 goal that the U.S. once again lead the world in college 
graduation rate, and is embedded throughout our ESEA reauthorization proposal.. We must get 
schools out of the catch-up business. 

Our ESEA proposal supports early learning in a number of ways, such as continuing to allow 
support of preschool throu^ Title I formula funds; promoting a birth through college to career 
agenda (Promise Neighborhoods); and encouraging states and districts to undertake ambitious, 
systemic, comprehensive reforms of their education systems that will dramatically improve 
student outcomes, and we believe that early learning can be a critical part of those efforts. 

Oiu fiscal year 2011 budget proposal includes $9.3 billion over 10 years for the Early Learning 
Challenge Fund for grants to States to improve the quality of early learning programs to help 
children enter kindergarten ready to succeed, S21 0 million for the Promise Neighborhoods 
program; $450 million for the Effective Teaching and Learning: Literacy comprehensive Pre-K 
through grade 12 program; and $300 million for the Effective Teaching and Learning: Science, 
t echnology, Engineering, and Mathematics (STEM) comprehensive Pre-K through grade 12 
program. We look forward to continuing to work with Congress, through ESEA rcauthorization 
and other avenues, to ensure strong support for early learning programs. 

3.3.10 Chu 11. Why are we creating this budgetary chaos for our schools and how do you 
expect them to deal with this uncertainty? 

While maintaining funding for critical formula programs, we also want to use significant 
increases in competitive funding to support state and local reforms that can make a difference in 
the lives of students, teachers, families and communities. The financial crisis and recession have 
led to substantial budget shortfalls in states and school districts all across the country. The 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA) has played a significant role in mitigating 
this crisis as Congress and the Administration provided $48.6 billion throu^ the State Fiscal 
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Stabilization Fund, $10 billion in additional Title-1 funding, and $12.2 billion in additional IDEA 
funding. These fimds, and the funds provided by the recent Education Jobs Funds, have been 
essential in addressing budget shortfalls, preventing an education crisis, and saving teacher jobs. 

3^.10 Petri 1. Under your leadership, the Department has been talking a great deal 

about innovation, particularly regarding assessment. In many cases, however, the policies of the 
Department seem to lag behind innovation. One of the types of assessment that several states are 
looking at is a computer adaptive test that uses items at, below and above grade level to 
determine with a great deal of accuracy the exact level at which a student is performing. Using 
items outside of grade level is a very useful tool to determine the exact level at which students 
are operating. I know that over 50 percent of ike school districts in my Congressional district 
and more than 50 percent of the school districts in Wisconsin are paying extra to contract with a 
provider to conduct this sort of testing at the school district level because they find that it 
provides more immediate and more useful data for their teachers. Is this the kind of innovation 
in assessment that you support? 

In the Race to the Top Assessment competition we provided $330 million to consortia of states 
to develop the “next generation” of innovative and high quality assessments that are valid, 
support and inform instruction, provide accurate information about what students know and can 
do, and measure student achievement against college and career ready standards. These 
assessments are intended to play a critical role in educational systems; provide administrators, 
educators, parents, and students with the data and information needed to continuously improve 
teaching and leaning. We believe this will lead to great strides in the development of high- 
quality assessments, including the use of technology. 

3.3.10 McKeon 1. SES providers create a number of jobs, especially in low-income areas. 

Can you tell me how many jobs are created by the SES industry and further can you tell me how 
many of those jobs are held by teachers that are able to supplement their salaries by worldngfor 
an SES provider outside of the school day? 

We do not know how many full- or pmt-time jobs have been created by the SES industry, nor are 
we aware of any independent research on this topic. Many organizations tutored students before 
they were eligible to receive Title I funding as state-approved SES providers, so it is unclear how 
many jobs have been created. 

The Department conducted surveys of 1 3 0 SES providers in 1 6 LEAs in 2004-05 and 2006-07 
that collected some information on SES instructional staff. Overall, the average-size provider 
has grown from 36 instructional staff members in 2004-05 to 79 instructional staff members in 
2006-07. In 2006-07, 59 percent of the SES instructional staff were certified teachers, a decline 
from 64 percent in 2004-05. Thirty-eight percent of the staff were teachers in the district in 
which the provider operated in 2006-07, a decline fix)m 58 percent in 2004-05. This 
information can be found on pages 21 and 22 of the report, “State and Local Implementation of 
the No Child Left Behind Act, Volume VIl — Title I S^ool Choice and Supplemental 
Educational Services: Final Report.” 

3.3.10 McKeon 2. Under the final requirements issued by the Department on December 3, 

2009 for the School Improvement Grants program, an SEA is authorized to seek a waiver to 
permit a school that implements a “turnaround" or “restart" model to “start over" in the school 
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improvement timeline. Because of this new waiver, students currently receiving free tutoring 
will lose valuable academic opportunities while the LEA figures out how to implement a new 
“turnaround” or “restart ” system that will kopefiilly lead to improved academic achievement in 
its struggling schoob. What is the Department ’s plan to ensure that students (many of whom are 
performing at several grade levels behind their peers) who have been receiving extra help - . 
through free, individualized tutoring - continue to receive intensive academic interventions as 
the LEA works to turn around its struggling schools? 

Under NCLB, the same interventions were mandated in all schools identified for improvementj 
and there was over-labeling of schools without real change taking place. We propose 
maintaining pcrfontiancc targets for all schools so the educational attainment goal is clear, while 
allowing state and local flexibility in how to get there. But we must be far tougher on 
accountability for those schools and districts that have continued to remain stagnant or in decline 
over time, because each year that a school does not achieve student progress in learning means 
that those students lag further in their readiness for college and careers. In our proposal, states 
and districts will be required to implement dramatic interventions in fhe bottom five percent of 
schools in their state. Districts will generally have flexibility to choose fix)m four different 
turnaround models: transformation, turnaround, restart, and school closure. Supplemental 
educational services (SES) will remain as an option for districts and schools, including in year 
one of schools implementing a turnaround model. 

Furthermore, our proposal includes a dramatic increase in support for turning around low- 
performing schools - $900 million for School Tumaromd Grants - in addition to the $4 billion 
from fiscal years 2009 and 2010, including the Recovery Act. 

3.3.10 Souder 1. lam concerned about the July 1. 2010 effective date that was included in 
the House-passed version of SAFRA and included in your budget proposal. While we have seen 
an increase in the number of schools that have transitioned into the Direct Loan (DL) program, 
there are still thousands of schools in FEEL, despite the Department 's best arm-twisting efforts 
to push schools into the Direct Loan program. I have also heard from schools that the transition 
to DL is NOT as easy as flipping a switch. Can you provide me with documentation that outlines 
the past, present and fiiture actions the Department has put into place to ensure that no students 
will go without timely access to federal loans should the July 1, 2010 date remain unchanged? 

In response to your inquiries regarding the specific actions the Department has taken to ensure 
students have access to Direct Loans for the coming year, our office of Federal Student Aid 
(FSA) has gone to great lengths to update its systems and increase its capacity. FSA also began 
reaching out to the higher education community to offer assistance and guidance as schools 
contemplated joining the Direct Loan Program. FSA established and published the Direct Loan 
Source, a monthly newsletter for schools considering a transition to the Direct Loan Program. 
FSA representatives attended over 40 regional and state financial aid conferences held 
throughout the country providing training to 1 0,000 financial aid professionals in attendance. 

FSA also established and implemented a comprehensive training plan designed to assist schools 
wishing to transition to the Direct Loan Program. Last December, FSA hosted over 5,300 
financial aid professionals for Direct Loan training at ite annual conference. Since that time, we 
have also conducted Regional Direct Loan Training Conferences for domestic schools in 1 5 
cities across the nation serving almost 2,600 financial aid professionals. 
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3.3.10 Souder 2. Despite the obvious skills that Family Therapists can bringto children in 
the schools, the growing problem of mental health issues in schools and shortage of personnel 
the ESEA omits Family Therapists from the list of professionals identified as qualified to provide 
mental health services. Would you be in favor of amending ESEA to list Licensed Family 
Therapists alongside professional counterparts under the definitions of: 1) "school based mental 
health services providers. ” 2) "pupil services personnel, ’’ as well as 2) adding Family 
Therapists to the list of recognized professionals in school counseling programs? 

Ensuring students have access to the range of counseling assistance they need is important to 
supporting student success. It is critical to ensure that students are served by highly skilled 
mental health and other professionals with the proper certification to meet their needs, and we 
look forward to continuing to work with Congress to ensure that students have access to the 
appropriate professionals. 

3.3.10 McMorris Rodgers l.Well before the enactment of No Child Left Behind, there was the 
Eisenhower Professional Development Program which focused on improving the skills and 
content knowledge of K-12 teachers in mathematics and science. No Child l^ft Behind 
transitioned this program into the broader based Teacher and Principal Training and Recruiting 
Fund. / am concerned that our shidents are falling behind in the critical areas of math, science, 
technology, and engineering. Can you discuss how your budget puts forward proposals that 
ensure teachers are prepared to effectively teach these subjects? 

We share your concerns about our students’ preparation in critical areas such as 
English/Language Arts, and math, science, technology, and engineering, or STEM. 

Our ESEA reaufiiorization proposal and our Fiscal Year 201 1 budget proposal put a strong 
emphasis on STEM education and preparing teachers in these subject areas through the Effective 
Teaching and Learning: STEM program. This $300 million program would provide competitive 
grants to State Education Agencies (or SEAs in partnership with outside entities) and hi^-need 
districts to support State and local efforts aimed at implementing and supporting a 
comprehensive STEM strategy for the provision of high-quality STEM instruction and support to 
students from prekindergarten through grade 12. It would support professional development for 
STEM teachers; the implementation of high-quality instructional materials and assessment; and 
improved systems for linking student data on assessments with instructional supports such as 
lesson plans and intervention strategies. 

The Race to the Top competition also placed a competitive priority on proposals that rigorously 
prepare students and educators in the STEM subjects and fields. In addition, as a component of 
the Administration’s government-wide effort to support and improve STEM education, the 
budget includes a proposed Investing in Innovation program that would dedicate a further $150 
million towards STEM projects and include a cross-cutting emphasis on technology. Our 
proposal for the Teacher and Leader Innovation Fund would also place a priority on preparing, 
developing, and retaining teachers in high-nced subjects and areas. This fund would provide 
competitive grants to states and school districts for the recruitment, preparation, development, 
retention, reward, and advancement of effective teachers. Our Teacher and Leader Pathways 
proposal would also help prepare teachers in hi^-neod fields, through high-quality teacher 
preparation programs. We also will work with other agencies, such as the National Science 
Foundation, where they have similar programs, as appropriate. 
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3.3.10 McMorris Rodgers 2. One aspect of the Budget that I'm extremely concerned 
with is the restructuring of the Perkins Loan program. As you know, this program 
established in the late 1950s in fear that we were failing behind technologically to the former 
Soviet Union and its space program. Despite its success for the last half century in providing 
financial aid to a critical student population, it waj restructured as part of SAFRA. Concerns 
have been expressed by many in the higher education community that as currently proposed the 
program will not serve the needs-based population that it was intended to serve. Would you 
comment? 

llie provisions expanding and modernizing the Perkins Loan Program were removed from the 
legislation that was enacted to reform the student loan programs, however, the Administration 
continues to advocate for a Perkins Loan Program that targets Perkins funds to more needy 
students and the institutions they attend. 

3.3.10 Biggert 1. in January, I held a roundtable with local educators and superintendents 
from my district to discuss their viexvs on Race to the Top. Probably the biggest complaint that 
1 heard was that they were being asked to sign memorandums of understanding when there were 
still so many unknowns about the program. Many of my constituents also expressed concern 
that all of the money awarded would go to the City of Chicago. I have read the detailed grading 
rubric put out by the Department, but can you give us more detail about how the money will be 
allocated to local districts? 

Based on section 14006(c) of the ARRA, states must allocate 50 percent of Race to the Top 
funds to participating districts based on their relative share of funding under Title I, Part A of the 
ESEA. Any school district that chooses to participate in the State’s plan will receive its share of 
the funding based on ttiis federal formula. Whether a specific district chooses to participate is a 
local dedsion, but the program specifically requires States to offer this option to every district in 
the state. The State has considerable flexibility in using the other 50 percent of the fimds to 
support its reform plan. We look forward to continuing to work with Congress to include Race 
to the Top in ESEA reauthorization, including discussing your concerns in that context. 

Certainly, we believe that the more widely the reforms promoted by Race to the Top are 
implemented, the better, and with regard to rural districts, I would note that our reauthorization 
proposal includes a cross-cutting priority for ensuring that rural districts are able to compete on a 
level playing field. 

3.3.10 Biggert 2. In January, I held a roundtable with local educators and superintendents 
from my district to discuss their views on Race to the Top. Probably the biggest complaint that 
I heard was that they were being asked to sign memorandums of understanding when there were 
still so many unknowns about the program. Many of my constituents also expressed concern 
that all of the money awarded would go to the City of Chicago. How are you ensuring that 
suburban and rural school districts have a chance to get their fair share of the funds? 

Based on section 1 4006(c) of the ARRA, states must allocate 50 percent of Race to the Top 
funds to participating districts based on thedr relative share of funding under Title I, Part A of the 
ESEA. Any school district that chooses to partidpate in the State’s plan will receive its share of 
the funding based on this federal formula. Whether a specific district chooses to participate is a 
local decision, but the program specifically requires States to offer this option to every district in 
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the state. The State has considerable flexibility in using the other 50 percent of the funds to 
support its reform plan. We look forward to continuing to work with Congress to include Race 
to the Top in ESEA reauthorization, including discussing your concerns in that context. 
Certainly, we believe that the more widely the reforms promoted by Race to the Top are 
implemented, the better, and with regard to rural districts, I would note that our reauthorization 
proposal includes a cross-cutting priority for ensuring that rural districts are able to compete on a 
level playing field. 

3.3.10 Biggert 3. As a former school board President, 1 firmly believe in local control of 
education. One of my biggest concerns with Race to the Top is that states are graded based on 
their willingness to Join a voluntary multi-state consortium dedicated to creating national 
education standards. While I understand that most states joined voluntarily, I am very 
concerned that this could be a first step toward what is effectively a national education board. 
Can you assure me that education standards will ultimately remain a state and local decision? 

We agree that the development of standards must continue to be a state and local process. We 
applaud the work of the nation’s governors and chief state school officers, as well as so many, 
others, to create rigorous, common, state-developed standards. Through this effort, they are 
delivering on their commitment to all students, including their neediest students, to provide an 
education that prepares them for college and a careCT. 

3.3.10 Biggert 4,-6 . 1 was recently contacted by Rasmussen College, a proprietary school in my 
district, with concerns about the Department of Education ’s efforts to redefine ‘'gainful 
employment " in the Title IV student loan program by regulation. As you know, the current draft 
proposal would prohibit students at proprietary schools and in certain other non-degree 
programs from borrowing if the interest on that student’s loans would exceed 8% of his/her 
expected income. If this proposal were to be put into effect, it would have severe negative 
consequences for many of my constituents, including those who intend to work in high-need 
occupations. According to Robert King, Chairman of the school: 

Under the proposed "gainful employment" calculation, Rasmussen College’s School of Nursing 
students would not be eligible for Title IV funding as the debt-income calculation is above 8%. 
The State of Illinois is expected to experience a 21,000 nursing shortage by 2020 and Rasmussen 
College wants to help fill that gap. Our College has an average 94% retention rate among 
nursing students each quarter and more than 90% of our nursing graduates pass their nursing 
certification exams, with several of our campuses achieving 100%. With a nursing placement 
rate of 98%, ED’s proposals run counteractive to President Obama’s goals of increasing the 
educational attainment levels of all Americans and simultaneously creating jobs. 

I agree with the college ’5 assessment of this proposal, and would like you to address the 
following questions: 

3-3.10 Biggert 4 If the purpose of this proposed regulation is to protect student welfare, why 
does it almost exclusively affect proprietary schools? 

The Higher Education Act makes Federal student aid funds available to institutions providing 
programs that prepare students for “gainful employment in a recognized occupation," regardless 
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of whether the institution is a for-profit, non-profit or public institution. This includes most 
programs at for-profit institutions and many programs at public and non-profit institutions, as 
well as some programs offered by community colleges and public postsecondary vocational 
institutions.” Congress reaffirmed the application of the “gainful employment” standard to 
vocational programs, rather than all postsecondary programs, as recently as 2008. 


Although the proposed rule does not apply solely to for-profit institutions, we estimate that it 
would affect for-profit institutions the most. Many students who have high levels of student loan 
debt attended programs at for-profit institutions that were supposed to lead to gainful 
employment. Our data indicate that there were 18 loan defaults for eva’y 100 graduates of for- 
profit institutions in 2007-08, compared to 5 defaults for every 100 graduates of public 
institutions. Because these institutions arc funded primarily with Federal financial aid, the 
Department has the responsibility to ensure that the programs they offer benefit students and 
employers. 

3.3.10 Biggert 5 Where did the 8% debt threshold originate? 

We adopted the proposal made during negotiated rulemaking that borrowers should not devote 
more than 8 percent of total income toward repaying their student loans. A number of studies 
have also accepted file 8 percent standard and some State agencies have established similar 
guidelines ranging from 5 percent to 1 5 percent of gross income. These percentages are derived 
from other tests of debt burdens in relatively comparable situations. For example, home 
mortgage underwriting criteria are based on die standard that non-housing-related debt should 
not exceed 8 to 1 5 percent of pre-tax income. 

3.3.10 Biggert 6 Would you consider increasing the debt-to-income ratio? How about making 
exceptions for high-demand professions? 

A proposal that would define gainful employment has not been finalized so we are continuing to 
consider these kinds of issues raised by public comments, as we continue to develop such a 
proposal. 

3.3.10 Biggert 7. As you know. I'm very concerned about the education of children and 
youth who are homeless. The last ESEA reauthorization included the McKinney-Vento Act, 
legislation that I authored to address the barriers faced by homeless students, so that school 
could be a place of stability and opportunity. I will soon introduce legislation to refine and 
strengthen this program in the next reauthorization. The President's FY20I1 budget does not 
include any increase in funding for this program, despite the fact that the numbers of 

homeless students reported by public schools have increased by 40% over the past two years. 
What is the Administration's vision for addressing the educational needs of homeless students? 

The Administration’s ESEA reauthorization proposal would help improve frie identification of 
students experiencing homelessness by helping States and school districts improve and increase 
training for homeless education liaisons. We will ask for States and districts to improve access 
among homeless students to public education programs from early learning onward, including 
Title I, Part A, and to help these students enroll in a new school wifiiout delays or barriers, 
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particularly when students must move due to their family situation. Our proposal would also 
require coordination between homeless education liaisons and State and local housing agencies, 
providing a collaborative response to help minimize education disruptions for students. 

In addition, program funds would be allocated to States based on the most recent State-reported 
counts of homeless students, rather than on State shares of Title I Grants to LEAs. In recent 
years, the Department has worked with States to improve the accuracy of student counts, and 
believes that these improved counts will provide a better indicator of relative State need than do 
Title I State shares. 

3.3.10 Biggert 8. What efforts are being made to ensure that students who are homeless 
have access to all existing federal educational programs, including Title i Part A, early learning, 
and higher education? 

In addition to our reauthorizalion proposal, in Sqitember 2009, we issued guidance on the use of 
Title I funds under the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act, in which we noted that Title I, 
Part A ARPA funds may provide a wide variety of services to homeless students. In addition to 
providing services to assist homeless students in meeting the State’s challenging academic 
achievement standards. Title I, Part A ARRA funds may be used to provide services that may not 
ordinarily he provided to other Title I students. 

3.3.10 Biggert9. Do I have your commitment to work together on this issue, so that being 

without a home does not mean being without an education? 

Absolutely. Wc look forward to continuing to work with you to ensure that all students, 
regardless of their housing situation, receive flie education they need and deserve. 

[Whereupon, at 11:14 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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